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I  bed,  and  spent  wlmt  remained  over  in  I  evidence,  as  it  had  been  reported  in 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  a  break-out  that  kept  him  away  from  I  the  local  papers,  like  a  lawyer,  and  she 

Claudia  for  three  days,  after  wliich  he  \  was  intensely  struck  hy  two  points 

book  IV.  PALMAM  QUA!  MERUIT,  i  returned  with  red  eyes,  but  with  a  that  became  the  centre  of  her  further 

FERAT  mind  at  ease.  speculations.  One  was  the  fact  that, 

Claudia  met  him  with  the  good  news.  |  as  Carol  had  seen,  the  chest  had  been 
CHAPTER  VI.  Claudia’s  new  “I  have  sold  inv  picture!”  she  said.  '  forced  open  before  the  blow  :  the  other 
STUDIO.  I  “Am  I  to  thank  you  ?  ”  |  was  the  incomprehensibly  motiveless 

He  blushed,  for  the  only  time  within  j  act  of  filling  it  up  with  rubbish  after- 

“  No,  Miss  Claudia,”  said  Carol.  the  memory  of  man.  wards.  It  was  inconceivable  waste  of 

“That  wouldn’t  do  at  all,  if  I  know  “  No,  Miss  Claudia.  I’ve  done  most  I  time — rather  the  act  of  an  idiot  than 

that  ungrateful  scoundrel  the  manager.  things,  but  that  wasn’t  me,”  he  said,  i  of  a  sharp  fellow  like  the  murderer. 

I  made  myself  what  I  am.  Nature  rejecting  for  the  first  time  a  chance  of  Not  only  so,  but  there  were  no  traces 

meant  me  for  a  detective  policeman  —  taking  credit  to  himself  for  all  things,  of  similar  rubbish  about  the  house  ;  so 

a  Vidocq,  a  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  a  Tal-  from  recommending  bell-hangers  to  the  it  must  have  been  brought  there  with 

leyrand.  You  mustn’t  go  to  the  police  precession  of  the  equinoxe.s.  “By  a  deliberate  design.  Where  all  seemed 

—  Aaron’s  old  enough  and  ’cute  Jove  —  it’s  a  fine  day  1  ”  so  dark,  she  was  obliged  to  be  content 

enough,  I  reckon,  to  be  wide  awake  to  In  two  days  more  Claudia  had  left  with  the  smallest  clue  she  could  find, 
them.  But  he’s  not  old  nor  'cute  •  I^ondon  :  and  she,  too,  felt  her  native  and  the  same  thought  occurred  to  her 

enough,  I  also  reckon,  to  be  wide  awake  I  country  air  like  a  caress  of  old  time,  as  to  Aaron  —  that  Mrs.  Goldrick  her- 

to  me.  First  catch  your  Aaron —  almost  the  sweeter  for  its  utter  sadness,  self  must  have  used  the  chest  as  a 

that’s  a  pun  —  then  cook  him:  that’s  |  With  her  extreme  frugality  she  could  blind.  She  then,  as  every  detective 
putting  horse  and  cart  the  right  way  |  live  in  a  small  St.  Bavons  lodging  for  should  do,  though  with  many  a  shud- 
round.  It  wasn’t  yesterday  I  foun<l  months  to  come,  even  if  she  failed  to  der,  put  herself  in  the  place  of  the 
out  that  there’s  a  country  in  England  obtain  employment  as  a  drawing  mis-  criminal,  and  asked  herself  what  she 
where  all  sorts  of  odd  things  happen  tress  ;  and  the  orphan  daughter  of  Mr.  would  have  done  had  she  committed  a 
that  none  of  you  that  read  your  daily  Brandt  could,  not  fail  to  do  that,  now  murder  for  the  sake  of  a  chest  of  money 

Cer  ever  think  of,  and  to  get  at  the  |  that  she  had  buried  the  last  shadow  of  in  such  a  place,  and  had  found  it  filled 
ora  of  them  we  mustn’t  use  any  of  her  pride.  It  was  with  the  calmest  with  bricks  and  stones.  She  answered 
our  clumsy  machines.  We  mean  to  forgetfulness  of  self  that  she  set  about  herself  by  repeating  her  former  idea 
get  Aaron  into  the  net  of  law,  but  we  her  purpose  —  her  nearest  approach  — that  Mrs.  Uoldrick,  fearful  of  rob- 
mustn’t  bait  it  with  a  policeman.”  to  selfishness  being  a  desire  to  satisfy  bory,  had  removed  the  gold  and  had 

The  advice  suited  Claudia  well.  ;  her  longing  to  expiate  her  own  uncon-  filled  it  up  so  that  the  weight  might 

The  one  purpose  in  life  left  to  her  was  scious  injustice.  Harold  Vaughan  remain  the  same  ;  and  that  the  erfm- 
to  obtain  justice  for  Harold  Vaughan,  might  never  be  anything  to  her,  but  inal,  if  as  thorough-going  as  herself, 
and  to  obtain  it  moreover  by  her  own'  she,  like  Zelda,  only  in  a  widely  dif-  !  would  not  rest  until  he  had  returned 
effort.  Carol’s  advice  was  not  only  ferent  way,  must  be  all  to  him,  whether  to  the  empty  house  and  obtained  the 
sound  in  itself  —  he  really  thought  he  ever  knew  it  or  no.  Her  plan  re-  fruits  of  his  crime  when  its  traces  had 
now  that  he  had  to  think  for  her —  quired  a  woman’s  constancy  and  a  passed  away. 

but  she  felt  an  inward  consciousness  man’s  courage,  and  it  is  with  honor  She  was  more  than  ever  averse  to 
that  the  battle  would  be  but  half  fought  and  thanksgiving  that  I  welcome  back  putting  the  police  on  his  track,  for 

unless  she  kept  its  conduct  in  her  own  my  heroine  to  the  front  once  more.  many  reasons  besides  those  which  had 

hands.  Here  was  a  splendid  oppor-  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  wholly  ac-  at  first  led  her  to  follow  the  advice  of 
tunity  for  being  up  and  doing,  when  count  for  what  induced  her  to  lay  her  j  Carol.  One  was  that  Carol  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  obtaining  special  plans.  Women,  as  somebody  would  be  placed  in  a  most  villainous 
social  justice  for  her  lover  lay  with  her.  once  aptly  said,  do  not  go  down-stairs  I  light;  anotWr,  that  with  such  evidence 
The  sinews  of  the  campaign  were  step  by  step,  but  leap  down  over  the  |  as  she  possessed  —  that  of  Mademoi- 
the  only  things  needful,  and  they  came  banisters — lacking  or  scorning  the  selle  Leezinska  being  clearly  unattain- 
unexpectedly  and  providentially  to  her  steps  of  logic,  they  run  the  risk  of  a  able  —  a  conviction  would  be  improba- 
eyes,  but  in  reality  without  any  strange  neck-breaking,  but  thus  reach  the  ble,  and  its  failure  would  recoil  upon 
coincidence  or  out-of-the-way  cause.  same  end  by  a  swifter  means.  Besides,  Harold  Vaughan.  She  gave  herself  a 

Hcf  picture  was  sold  for  more  than  its  Claudia  was  one  of  those  who  believe  certain  peri^  to  watch  and  wait,  in 

Erice  to  a  man  whose  name  she  never  in  unearthly  aid,  and  can  take  the  order  to  give  Aaron  time  to  return  to 

eard  before  and  never  heard  again.  means  upon  trust  when  their  hearts  as-  the  house  that  she  trusted  would  prove 

Such  things  ought'  not  to  be  revealed,  sure  them  of  the  worthiness  of  the  end.  a  trap  for  him.  If  he  could  be  actu- 

seeing  that  she  never  knew,  and  does  Still  her  chase  was  not  exactly  of  the  ally  found  there,  under  any  circum- 

not  know  now,  how  Carol  slaved  and  wild-goose  order.  In  the  first  place,  stances,  it  would  be  enough  to  connect 

pinched  for  three  long  weeks  to  buy  a  she  knew  whom  she  was  looking  after,  him  with  the  place,  and  the  next  link 

Eiclure  that  he  did  not  mean  to  sell,  while  he  had  never  ev^n  heard  of  her:  would,  no  doubt,  supply  itself.  As  to 

le  made  Brandon’s  life,  and  the  lives  and,  with  Carol’s  aid,  his  motives  for  Zelda,  Claudia  thought  it  needless  to 

of  others,  a  burden  to  them  until  he  committing  the  murder  were  tolerably  trouble  herself,  Carol  was  ahle  to  ex- 

got  work  and  did  it  ;  then  he  bought  clear.  plain  her  presence  there,  and  a  woman 

the  view  on  the  Lesse,  hid  it  behind  his  '  With  these  lights,  she  studied  the  who  was  either  so  cowardly  or  so  in- 
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different  as  to  let  an  innocent  man  run 
the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  want  of  a 
word  was  just  as  well  left  out  of  the 
question. 

Assuming  her  trap  to  be  baited  as 
she  supposed,  she  had  to  invent  some 
way  of  making  it  self-acting,  by  show¬ 
ing  when  the  rat  had  begun  to  nibble. 
This  was  the  rejilly  hard  part  of  the 
task,  and  it  was  long  before  the  riddle 
was  solved.  At  length  she  made  up 
her  mind  :  and  her  plot  was  one  which 
would  have  taxed  all  the  resources  of 
even  her  courage,  had  her  heart  any 
room  for  a  single  thought  of  self  or 
fear.  If  boldness  and  reckle.vsness  of 
consequences  to  one’s  self  is  the  in¬ 
vincible  power  it  is  generally  sup{)osed 
to  be  in  dealing  with  cowards,  she  was 
bound  to  win. 

But  what  her  plan  was  will  be  best 
learned  by  leaving  her  who  was  made 
up  of  heart  and  conscience  for  him 
who  had  been  overlooked  when  nature 
was  serving  out  these  advantages,  or 
disadvantages,  whichever  they  may  be. 
Aaron  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to 
be  despised  —  he  had  that  bad  heart 
and  good  stomach  which  are  also  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  insure  success  when 
they  act  together,  and  he,  too,  had 
sold  himself  into  bondage  to  an  idea. 
When  .a  man  commits  a  murder,  he 
commits  himself  to  getting  all  his  ben¬ 
efits,  unless  he  is  willing  to  confess 
himself  not  only  a  scoundrel,  but  a 
stupid  scoundrel ;  and  if  scoundrelism 
was  Aaron’s  forte,  a  character  for  not 
being  done,  even  by  fate,  was  his 
foible, 

Having  transacted  his  business  with 
the  old  tinker,  without  the  hope  of 
making  a  large  profit,  but  simply  out 
of  the  instinct  which  leads  men  like 
him  to  take  the  greatest  amount  of 
trouble  and  to  lay  the  most  elaborate 
plans  in  order  to  reach  very  small  ends, 
Aaron  turned  his  face  once  more  to 
St.  Bavons.  *He  bad  placed  so  many 
wanderings  between  himself  and  the 
city,  that  be  felt  confident  of  baffling 
pursuit,  even  if  he  was  not  sure  of  be¬ 
ing  altogether  without  the  circle  of 
suspicion.  He  was  afraid  of  Zelda  no 
more  —  her  being  in  the  company  of 
Harold  Vaughan  would  disarm  her 
evidence  of  all  credit,  even  if  she  chose 
to  tell  her  improbable  tale.  He  could 
now  prove  her  to  be  a  friend  of  Har¬ 
old  V'augban  and  his  own  enemy, 
though  he  was  disapjminted  in  learning 
from  the  Barenpro  that  her  story  would 
lose  tlie  discredit  attaching  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  blood  relation.  Still,  it 
would  all  do.  He  pictured  to  himself 
how  justice  would  say  to  her,  through 
his  counsel,  “  Why  did  you  not  come 
forward  before,  when  you  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  trial  Y  What  relation  are 
you  to  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  H.ave  you  been 
in  his  company  ever  since  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  Y  Has  not  the  prisoner  Gold- 
rick  beaten  you  sometimes  when  you 
were  living  under  his  care  Y  Have 
you  not  been  in  trouble  yourself  Y  ” 
And  a  dozen  other  questions  that,  his 
forensic  exfierience  told  him,  would 
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weigh  with  a  jury  for  him  even  more 
than  his  squinting  eyes  would  tell 
against  him. 

On  reaching  St.  Bavons,  he  put  up 
at  a  small  public-house  in  the  suburbs 
frenuented  by  hawkers,  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  the  next  evening 
turned  the  talk  of  the  tap-room  obtru¬ 
sively  upon  the  murder.  It  was  easy, 
for  it  was  still  a  favorite  topic  among 
those  who  were  more  or  less  profession¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  accidents  attach¬ 
ing  to  burjjlary  and  housebreaking. 

“  What  1  say  is,”  said  one  customer, 
“  he  ought  to  have  swung  for  it,  and 
so  he  would  have,  too.  If  he  hadn’t 
been  a  swell.” 

“  They  didn't  play  pea  and  thimble 
with  their  wigs  when  bandy’  Sam 
kno<‘ked  over  a  constable.  He  got 
Botany  Bay.” 

“  Fair  play’s  a  jewel.  I’m  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  I  am  ;  if  I’m  ever  in  a  hole. 
I’ll  ask  my  lawyer  what  he  charges 
extra  for  twisting  the  papers  upside 
down.” 

“  'fhey  won’t  do  it  for  you.  You 
won’t  find  a  live  earl  to  pretend  to 
swear  against  you,  and  all  the  time  pay 
the  lawyers  all  round  to  find  out  you 
were  justifiable  manslaughter.” 

So  these  Lady  Penroses  and  Miss 
Perrots  of  the  thieves’  drawing-room 
discussed  things  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  and  not  much  more  wrongly, 
when  Aaron  put  in  his  word. 

“  And  what’s  come  of  the  house  Y 
They  say  it  belongs  to  the  big  church, 
I  hear  —  I  expect  they’ll  lose  their 
rent  this  many  a  day.” 

“I  hear  say  they’ll  pull  it  down,” 
said  the  landlord. 

“  Pull  it  down  1  ”  exclaimed  Aaron, 
his  hair  bristling  at  the  thought  of 
Zelda’s  Fortune  falling  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Bavons,  instead  of 
coming  to  him.  “  So  they’re  going  to 
pull  it  down,”  he  said,  recovering  him¬ 
self.  ”  A  good  job  too.  When  ?  ’’ 

‘‘Hulloa,  though  —  look  here,  you 
all !  ”  broke  in  one  of  the  others. 
“  Here’s  a  go.”  He  read  from  the 
back  of  the  St.  Bavons  paper,  ”  W anted 
Immediately.  —  A  steady  man,  with- 
I  out  incumbrances,  to  take  charge  of  a 
house  and  studio,  Number  d.  Old 
Wharf-Side.  Liberal  W’ages  and  Al¬ 
lowance.  Apply  in  person  only.  B. 
C.,  14  College  Street,  St.  Bavons.” 
“  There’s  a  go  for  you  —  who’s  a  steady 
man  Y  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  go  into  that  house,  not 
for  all  the  old  woman’s  money.  I  can’t 
abide  the  horrors.” 

“  What’s  a  studio  Y  If  it’s  genteel 
for  a  wine-vaults,  it  might  <lo  to  throw 
over  Poll,  and  go  in  for  a  steadv  man.” 

Aaron  said  nothing,  but  called  the 
next  morning,  as  early-  as  possible,  at 
14  College  Street,  which  proved  to  be 
a  small  stationer’s,  and  asked  for  B. 
C. 

“  That’s  Miss  Brandt  you  want  Y  ” 
asked  the  shop  boy. 

“  May  be  ;  I  only  know  it’s  B.  C.” 

“  Then  you_  was  to  step  up.  This 
way.”  And  in  a  small  room  up-stairs 


he  found  a  young  lady,  tall,  pale,  and 
careworn,  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  employed  with  a  pencil. 

The  pencil  almost  dropped  from  her 
hand  as  she  looked  at  Aaron’s  slender 
figure,  sallow  face,  hooked  nose,  and 
marvellous  eyes.  Her  bait  had  taken 
with  even  startling  swiftness.  She  had 
not  had  to  dismi.ss  more  than  two  can¬ 
didates  for  service  with  B.  C.  She 
had  not  had  much  trouble  in  sending 
them  away,  when  they  found  what 
house  in  Old  W’harf-Side  bore  the 
number  5, 

“What  is  your  namcY  ”  she  began. 

“  My  name,  ma’am  Y  John  Smith, 
my  name  is  —  groom  by  trade.  1 
hope.  I  speiik  to  Mrs.  B.  C.” 

First  trick  for  Claudia.  He  had 
taken  a  false  name. 

“  Oh.  my  advertisement.  Yes,  I 
am  B.  C. ;  that  is  to  say.  Miss  Brandt, 
a  painter.  Good  studios  are  hard  to 
get  here,  in  a  good  part  of  the  town, 
out  of  the  noise,-  and  some  nonsensical 
notions  about  ghosts  have  let  me  have 
that  house  in  Wharf-Side  for  a  song. 
I  say  this,  because  it’s  fair  to  tell  von, 
if  you  are  afraid  of  ghosts,  that  I^o.  5 
is  where  ”  — 

“  I  know,  my  lady.  Bless  your 
sweet  ladyship’s  heart  alive.  I’m  no 
more  fearsome  of  ghosts  than  of  you. 
1  rather  like  them.” 

“  You’re  a  sensible  fellow.  You’re 
not  married  Y  ” 

“  No  more  than  that  table,  ma’am.” 

“  But  as  for  steadiness.  You’ll  have 
sole  care  of  the  house,  night  and  day. 
So  I  must  have  a  steady  man,  who 
won’t  be  at  the  public-house  and  will 
be  always  about  the  premises.  It 
won’t  be  a  pleasant  place,  I’m  afraid; 
but  I’ll  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I 
cun.  You  have  a  character  from 
where  you  were  as  groom  Y  ” 

“  That’s  it,  ma’an).  I  don't  say  I'd 
take  the  place  if  I  could  get  a  nicer 
sort  of  one.  To  tell  the  truth.  I'm  a 
‘  poor  fellow  that’s  been  up  and  down 
the  country  this  six  year,  doing  odd 

i’obs  when  the  rheumatics  wasn’t  on. 
t’s  as  much  for  the  charity  I  come  for 
as  the  wages,  and  you’ll  know  I  am  as 
steady  as  a  parson’s  cob  when  I  say 
I’ve  not  tou(;hed  a  drop  since  I  was 
born.” 

“  That  sounds  well.  I’ll  give  you  a 
trial.  I  shan’t  live  at  the  house  alto¬ 
gether,  but  I  shall  sleep  there  some¬ 
times,  and  work  there  for  some  hours 
in  the  morning.  You  will  have  to  do 
the  house-work,  answer  the  door,  and 
see  that  all’s  safe,  and  anything  else  I 
may  order.  I’ll  engage  you  by  the 
week  at  first,  for  fear  we  shouldn’t 
agree.  I’ll  give  you — let  me  see  — 
fifteen  shillings  every  Saturday,  and 
you  must  find  vour  own  food.  The 
furniture  —  for  lliree  rooms  —  go«‘S  in 
on  Friday.  You  can  go  in  on  tlic 
same  day,  I  suppose  Y  ” 

“I’m  ready,  ma’am  —  this  minute, 
if  you  please.” 

!  “  On  Friday,  then.  Good  morning.” 

I  Her  undertaking  had  restored  all 
I  her  energies,  and  she  felt  a  glow  of 
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excitement,  almost  of  hish  spirits,  at  I 
having  set  up  housekeeping  with  a 
murderer  for  major-domo.  I 

In  die  mean  time,  though  she  was 
carried  on  by  her  strength  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  her  soul  longed  for  a 
word  from  him,  or  of  him,  for  whom 
she  was  striving  with  no  prospect  of 
any  kind  of  reward.  He  had  not  even 
told  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  she 
knew  him  too  well  now  not  to  know 
that  he  would  suffer  any  torture  rather 
than  ask  her  to  share  what  was,  in 
truth,  the  worst  part  of  a  felon’s  so¬ 
cial  doom.  She  knew  not  even  where 
he  was.  It  was  only  hope  and  new¬ 
born  faith  that  told  her  that  wherever 
he  was,  whatever  might  have  become 
of  him,  he  was  surely  faithful  to  her, 
now  and  always. 

But  this  was  merely  the  cloud-work 
of  feeling,  which  the  true  worker  only 
looks  upon  to  sweep  away.  It  was 
enough  for  her  will  that  she  ha<l  Aaron 
under  her  eye  ;  it  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time  before  the  strength  of 
a  true  purpose  should  overcome  the 
strength  of  one  that  was  blind  and  vile. 
So  man  proposes,  and  so  it  seemed  to 
her. 

(To  b«  oontinued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  VII.  A  MARQUIS.  • 

“  W HAT  is  a  manjuis  ?  ”  asked  Will¬ 
iam  Brown  of  a  comrade  as  they  leaned 
over  the  ship’s  side,  fishing  off'  Malta, 
where  the  Tanjore  had  stopped  to 
take  in  more  coal  and  deliver  her 
mail-bags. 

“  How  should  I  know  V  ”  answered 
William  Brown’s  comrade,  a  Kentish 
hop-picker;  and  then  he  added,  “a 
marquis  is  a  lord,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Hoot,  mon  I  a  marre(]uiss  is  joost 
a  tittle  o’  dignity  in  England,  France, 
ond  Itawlie,  ne.xt  in  rank  to  that  o’  a 
juke,”  replied  a  decided  voice  with  a 
strong  Scotch  accent.  It  belonged  to 
a  passenger  bound  for  Calcutta,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  u|X)n  very  good 
terms  with  the  Deputy-sub-assistant 
Commissary-General  of  her  Majesty’s 
troops,  also  on  board  the  Tanjore. 

William  Brown  was  a  well-man¬ 
nered  lad,  and  had  been  taught  by 
Mr.  Mowledy  to  show  habitual  defer¬ 
ence  towards  his  seniors ;  so  he  made 
way  for  the  Scottish  gentleman,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  continue  the  con¬ 
versation.  Therefore,  after  eying 
the  two  soldiers  with  a  benevolent 
glance,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  national  longing  of 
his  countrymen  to  impart  knowledge 
in  its  dryest  details. 

“  If  ye  wad  weesh  to  hae  the  req¬ 
uisite  information  aboot  marrequisses, 
ye’ll  no  hae  far  to  seek  it,”  said  he. 
”  'Hie  tittle  o’  marrequiss  is  a  riddiklus 
thing  we  got  from  the  Germans,  an’ 


might  as  well  hae  led  it  to  them. 
The  military  chieftains  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  kingdoms  and  empires  which 
arose  on  the  fall  o’  the  Western  Em¬ 
pire  o’  Rome,  and  were  entrusted  with 
the  defence  o’  the  frontiers,  were 
called  Mark-grafen,  or  in  the  Lawtin 
tongue  Marebiones.  Carolus  Magnus, 
who  is  imprawperlee  named  Charle¬ 
magne,  appointed  some  of  the  furrst  of 
them,  though  they  had  already  got  a 
footing  upon  other  people’s  grounds 
before  him.  They  were  intended  to  be 
military  governors,  but  they  took  their 
places  into  their  own  hands  and  made 
themselves  hereditary  under  weak 
bodies  of  kings.  The  first  English 
marrequiss  was  created  by  that  puir 
critter  Richard  II.  in  1.187  :  he  was 
named  Marreejuiss  of  Dublin.  The 
next  creation  was  John  de  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  but  he  refused  to 
bear  the  dignity  because  it  was  a 
strange  and  novel  one.  The  first 
marreejuisses  had  the  power  o’  life  an’ 
death.  They  were  joost  petty  princes : 
the  last  marrequisses  are  cawmonlee 
little  better  than  tailors'  touts.” 

The  two  soldiers  gaped  at  the 
Scotsman  who  thus  expounded,  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  historical 
origin  and  present  value  of  the  second 
hereditary  honor  of  the  British  peer¬ 
age;  but  they  did  not  derive  much 
advantage  from  his  discourse.  Tlieir 
captain.  Lord  Kinsgear  (for  they 
were  both  in  the  same  troop),  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  answer  either  of  the 
descriptions  of  a  m.arquis  which  had 
been  given  them.  He  was  very  good- 
natured,  but  he  could  not  have  put 
either  of  them  to  death  if  he  would, 
and  as  for  tailors  —  General  Violet 
certainly  had  more  to  do  with  them 
than  this  manjuis. 

The  Scotsman  perceived  their  di¬ 
lemma,  and  having  nothing  better  to 
do  he  sat  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope, 
and  taught  them,  rather  to  relieve  his 
own  mind  of  its  abundance  than  from 
any  thought  of  whether  his  teaching 
might  be  of  use  to  them. 

“  Hereditary  titles,”  said  he  with  a 
strength  and  breadth  of  accent,  to 
which  no  vowels  or  consonants  can  do 
perfect  justice,  “  have  died  out  every¬ 
where  but  in  England.  In  France 
they  are  not  used  at  all,  and  a  juke  is 
called  Munseer,  which  is  merely  the 
French  for  Mister.  The  tairms  your 
Grace  and  your  Lordsheep  are  only 
heard  of  in  the  mouths  of  the  English  ; 
and  we  have  taken  all  meaning  from 
them,  so  that  th^'  will  soon  come  to 
be  laughed  at.  By  and  by  we  shall 
onl^  use  those  titular  distinctions 
which  have  still  a  meaning,  such  as 
doctor,  colonel,  captain,  or  bishop. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  make 
captains  out  of  bankers,  call  a  mon 
a  doctor  because  his  grandfather 
turned  his  money  in  physic,  and  so  on, 
we  shall  omit  these  titles  too.  Al¬ 
ready,  I’m  tauld,  ’tis  offensive  to  use 
sham  titles  between  friends,  and  peers 
are  only  my-lorded  by  their  ser¬ 
vants.” 


I  ”  Men  I  ”  said  the  Marquis  of  Kins- 
!  gear,  kindly  addressing  the  two  sol- 
I  diers,  “  have  you  had  any  sjiort  V  ” 

I  ‘‘  "Yes,  my  lord,  we  are  pulling  them 
'  up  almost  as  fast  as  we  can  bait  our 
I  hooks,”  replied  young  Brown,  an- 
!  swering  his  captain’s  question,  and 
I  giving  him  his  hereditary  designation 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  even 
j  jiaused  respectfully  in  his  occupation 
\  till  the  nobleman  had  passed  on. 

“  Aw  !  ”  observed  the  Scotch  gen¬ 
tleman,  shaking  his  head  at  the 
trooper  when  he  returned  to  his  fish¬ 
ing  again,  “  it  is  a  pity  any  mon 
should  be  born  with  the  right  to  mak’ 
other  men  tell  falsehoods  to  him 
every  time  they  open  their  mouths. 
There  is  no  lord  but  one.” 

I  Wbether  it  was  that  this  full  private 
I  soldier  had  the  nameless  jxiwer  of 
j  attracting  the  good-will  of  all  who 
I  were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  or 
j  whether  people  on  board  ship  are  of¬ 
ten  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Scotch  gentleman 
'  appeared  to  take  an  unusual  fancy  to 
j  William  Brown.  He  was  a  hale, 

I  strong  man,  long  past  middle  life,  with 
a  bold,  open  countenance,  and  shaggy 
hair.  The  expression  of  his  face 
conveyed  the  idea  of  mingled  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  honesty,  with  something  of 
the  pedant  and  more  of  the  humorist. 
Perhaps  he  liked  W’illiam  Brown 
because  he  was  a  good  listener,  dec¬ 
orous,  attentive,  intelligent.  Perhaps 
he  was  insensibly  drawn  to  him  be¬ 
cause  they  were  namesakes,  he  by  a 
j  curious  coincidence  —  such  strange 
things  will  hajipen  — having  been  also 
christened  William,  and  his  patro¬ 
nymic  being  Brown. 

The  troojier,  too,  had  jilenty  of  time 
at  his  disposal.  He  had  learned  his 
drill,  and  got  a  good  character  at  the 
dejiot  in  England.  So  Colonel  Oakes 
had  relieved  him  from  regimental  duty, 
and  he  had  been  selected  as  servant  by 
Lord  Kinsgear,  who  never  wanted  to 
be  served. 

The  manjuis  had  also  coni  eived 
a  great  liking  to  him ;  and  some¬ 
times  when  they  were  together,  they 
might  have  been  taken  for  two  broth¬ 
ers,  only  that  young  Brown  was  the 
stronger,  the  more  stoutly  built,  and 
the  more  ujiright  of  the  two.  Lord 
Kinsgear  himself  had  been  struck 
by  his  servant’s  resemblance  to  a  fam¬ 
ily  picture  at  Beaumanoir,  and  even 
the  tone  of  William  Brown’s  voice  of¬ 
ten  sounded  to  him  strangely  familiar. 
They  seemed  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  some  subtle  sympathy.  The  mar¬ 
quis,  who  was  himself  a  draughtsman 
of  no  mean  skill,  soon  found  out  that 
his  servant  could  draw,  and  asked 
him  to  make  certain  plans  and  sketches 
for  him.  His  lordship  liked  to  talk 
with  his  servant  over  the  details  of 
these  drawings  better  than  to  listen 
while  Lieutenant  Fleeming-Jenkin  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  his  real  name 
was  Wyldwyl,  his  (Fleeming-Jenkin’s) 
grandmother  (by  his  father’*  side, 
which  made  the  strength  of  his  case 
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having  married  Sir  Lovelace  Wyvil,  a 
descendant  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Wyldwyl,  who  had  apparently  de¬ 
termined  to  spell  his  name  upon 
phonetic  principles,  or  had  been  unac-  | 
quainted  with  its  true  orthography.  | 

Once  or  twice  Colonel  Oakes,  how-  ! 
ever,  rallied  the  marquis  on  his  un-  | 
usual  kindness  towards  a  trooper  and  ' 
a  servant.  The  English  theory  has  | 
always  been  that  privates  in  the  army 
and  domestics  belong  to  a  different  ^ 
order  of  creation  to  officers  and  gen-  I 
tlemen.  But  William  Brown  concili-  i 
ated  even  the  colonel.  He  never  took 
a  liberty  or  presumed  in  any  way  upon 
the  favors  shown  to  him.  He  was 
civil  and  prompt  to  obey  orders.  On 
the  other  hand,  having  been  used  to 
the  companionship  of  Mr.  Mowledy, 
his  manners  were  free  from  all  loutish¬ 
ness  or  embarrassment.  He  spoke 
excellent  English,  and  his  address  to 
his  superiors  was  marked  by  that 
candid,  inoffensive  freedom,  that  frank¬ 
ness  and  perfect  absence  of  under¬ 
current  in  the  mind  which  infallibly 
pleases  brave  men.  He  could  not 
understand  that  he  was  a  different 
species  of  being  to  his  officers  ;  and  at 
length  even  they  themselves  began  to  ^ 
entertain  doubts  upon  the  subject.  I 
Not  but  what  they  tried  his  temper,  i 
and  tried  it  very  sharply,  before  they  ■ 
gave  him  their  confidence.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Fleeming-Jenkin  ordered  him  j 
under  arrest;  Cornet  Peebody  damned 
him;  and  even  Colonel  Oakes  blew 
him  up  sky-high,  owing  to  a  mis-  | 
take  which  that  gallant  and  kind-  j 
hearted  officer  had  hinistdf  made.  ' 
But  young  Brown  never  complained.  ! 
He  took  his  punishment  like  a  gentle-  ^ 
man  and.  did  not  sulk  affer  it.  So  I 
Lieutenant  Fleeming-Jenkin  told  him  | 
afterwards  that  his  arrest  was  a  j 
fluke,  and  Cornet  Peeboily  looked 
sheepish  when  General  Violet,  who  I 
seldom  spoke  louder  than  a  whisper,  i 
heard  he  had  used  bad  language.  | 
While,  as  for  Colonel  Oakes,  he  told  ' 
Lord  Kinsgear  he  was  very  sorry  he  ^ 
had  jawed  young  Brown,  who  had  not 
been  in  fault,  instead  of  breaking 
the  head  of  private  Sloper,  who  was.  j 
“  But,”  added  the  colonel  heartily,  | 
“  the  young  beggar  is  a  trump,  and  j 
did  not  turn  rusty,  so  I  shall  make 
him  a  lance  corporal  as  soon  as  can  I 
be.” 

The  young  fellow,  too,  was  equally 
popular  with  his  comrades,  because 
he  did  not  stand  aloof  from  them,  took 
rough  jokes  without  snarling,  and 
shared  any  good  thing  he  got  with 
them.  If  the  colonel  or  Lord  Kins¬ 
gear  gave  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  or 
the  remains  of  a  ham,  or  a  preserved 
pie,  be  was  off  at  once  to  the  forecas¬ 
tle  with  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  his 
clasp-knife,  giving  a  hunk  and  a  drink 
to  whomsoever  was  nearest,  till  it 
was  all  gone.  He  was  always  ready  to 
fight  any  of  them,  or  to  write  or 
read  a  letter  for  them,  or  to  play  leap¬ 
frog,  and  tuck  in  his  two-penny  on 
deck  of  an  evening  with  the  rest. 


They  were  a  queer  lot ;  many  of  | 
them  among  the  most  consummate  | 
scoundrels  in  the  world.  In  no  calling  j 
did  men  earn  so  little  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  humiliation,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  youngster  of  energy  and  char-  ; 
acter  ever  dreamed  of  joining  the  '' 
ranks  except  under  the  influence  of 
drink  or  despair.  Our  regiments  had  ' 
become,  what  they  were  for  many  i 
years,  the  habitual  refuge  of  the  worst  \ 
kind  of  criminals.  While  news-  ; 
papers  were  filled  with  the  advertise-  I 
ments  of  the  police  offering  rewards  i 
for  the  apprehension  of  forgers,  thieves,  | 
swindlers,  murderers,  and  lunatics,  | 
they  had  discovered  that  the  iiueen’s  j 
uniform  was  the  safest  hiding-place  in  | 
the  world  for  a  fugitive  who  had  of-  [ 
fended  the  laws.  When  tracked  by  | 
the  police  he  had  only  to  run  for  the  i 
nearest  recruiting-office  to  baffle  his  | 

fiursuers.  No  questions  were  asked  of  | 
lim.  He  needed  only  to  crop  his  hair  i 
in  military  style,  put  on  a  red  coat  to  i 
disguise  himself  effectively,  and  then 
to  lead  an  exemplary  life  in  barracks 
or  on  board  a  transport  till  the  hue-  i 
and-cry  after  him  had  gone  by.  Then  I 
he  might  safely  slip  out  of  his  uniform  | 
and  go  in  again  for  any  course  of  mis¬ 
behavior  he  liked  best.  Whatever  i 
the  deserter  thought  proper  to  steal  I 
from  his  comrades  in  order  to  give  | 
himself  a  fresh  start  in  life  after  he  I 
had  deserted,  the  military  authorities  ! 
did  not  think  him  worth  looking  after. 
His  name  was  simply  inserted  in  the  | 
police  sheet,  and  if  he  was  unluckily 
caught  they  were  obliged  to  deal  i 
leniently  with  him.  He  very  seldom  I 
was  caught:  neither  the  Horse  Guards  | 
nor  the  War  Ollice  wished  to  catch 
him ;  for  they  did  not  know  what  to  I 
do  with  him.  If  brought  back  to  the 
regiment,  he  only  stayed  long  enough 
to  corrupt  better  men,  and  then  took 
himself  off  with  more  sjioil.  So  any  I 
fine  enterprising  fellow  with  a  taste  ' 
for  other'  people’s  lives  or  property,  | 
who  fancied  the  criminal  business  i 
in  preference  to  any  laborious  un-  j 
dertaking,  might  drive  a  roaring  trade  ! 
if  he  would  only  take  the  reasonable  j 
precaution  of  enlLsting  now  and  then  | 
in  a  new  regiment,  and  passing  a  ! 
little  of  his  spare  time  in  heroic  soci-  i 
ety,  whenever  he  might  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  molested  by  a  magistrate. 

In  short,  the  military  profession  was 
adopted  by  a  large  class  of  ingenious 
and  dangerous  persons,  simply  in  or¬ 
der  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Among  William  Brown’s  comrades 
were  roguish  bank  clerks,  and  de¬ 
faulters  of  all  kinds;  expert  swindlers, 
passers  of  sham  checks,  hotel  sneaks, 
and  murderers  of  wives,  butchers  of 
children,  and  several  man-slayers.  | 
There  were  also  a  few  country  lads  1 
like  himself,  who  had  wandered  away  ! 
into  the  army  with  a  sore  heart  for  a 
sweet  face. 

The  lad  might  not  have  got  on*  so 
well  with  his  companions  but  that 
he  had  an  uncommonly  hard  fist,  a 
ready  wit,  a  sharp  tongue,  and  an 


excclient  temper.  Besides,  he  had  ; 
not  leisure  or  inclination  to  get  very  * 
thick  with  any  of  them.  He  joined  ^ 
none  of  their  boozing  parties  with  | 
rum  and  dice  between  decks  of  nights;  ' 
he  had  no  cronies.  What  with  his 
master’s  plans  and  drawings,  old 
Mr.  Brown’s  long-winded  discourses 
upon  things  in  general,  and  his  own 
concerns,  he  began  to  feel  tired  long 
liefore  the  tipsy  time  began  with  his 
fellow-troopers,  and  rolling  himself 
up  in  his  hammock  while  they  cursed  ■ 
or  swore  by  turns,  he  usually  slept 
soundly  between  supper  and  breakfast. 

There  was  only  one  thing  which 
surprised  him  in  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  was  the  marked  an¬ 
tipathy  shown  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Lord 
Kinsgear.  Once  the  old  gentleman 
snapped  his  fingers  indignantly  as  I 
the  marquis  passeil,  and  said,  *•  He’s  I 
joost  ane  o’  the  wuckkit  Wyldwyls.”  I 
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It  was  rather  a  serious  business  for  | 

English  residents  in  India  when  the  ( 

Tanjore  arrived  out  with  reinforce-  f 

ments  of  raw  recruits,  and  many  in-  * 

comjirehensible  instructions  from  the  ; 

home  country.  Unseasoned  lads  ^ 

marched  about  in  the  heat,  drank,  and 
died  very  fast.  Middle-aged  military 
dandies  from  Pall  Mall  were  laid  up 
in  scores.  The  contradictory'  orders 
of  official  personages  who  knew  much 
of  the  parliamentary  game  of  question 
and  answer,  but  little  of  our  Eastern 
Empire,  confused  the  heads  of  local 
authorities  already  sore  jHjrplexed. 
Moreover,  many  alarmed  personages 
in  high  place  now  began  for  the  first 
time  to  understand  that  they  were  not 
beloved  by  the  natives ;  and  they  were 
conscious  of  an  uneasy  presentiment 
that  if  the  British  arms  received 
another  check  they  would  be  all  mas¬ 
sacred.  Not  only  India  proper,  but 
Afghanistan,  Cabul,  Candabar,  Tnr- 
kistan,  Persia,  and  Koordistan,  were 
watching  events,  and  ripe  for  revenge 
against  the  h.ated  infidels.  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  revival,  of  which  so  much 
has  since  been  said,  had  commenced ; 
and  had  another  successful  blow  at  our 
power  been  struck  after  that  at  Dina- 

imre,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  living 
:'rank  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the 
story  between  Calcutta  and  Trebizond. 

When  the  wgll-appointed  British  cav¬ 
alry  therefore  rode  through  the  streets 
to  barracks  after  they  had  disembarked  j 
from  the  ship,  with  music  playing  and 
colors  flying,  they  were  greeted  by  | 
deafening  cheers  from  their  fellow-  ; 
countrymen  ;  and  as  Colonel  Oakes  | 
reined  in  his  charger,  and  made  him 
curvet  beneath  the  balconies  where  • 
groups  of  ladies  waved  them  welcome 
and  strewed  flowers  on  their  way,  he 
nodded  to  Lord  Kinsgear,  and  said  : 

”  Tliis  looks  as  if  we  were  going 
into  action  pretty  soon.  The  general 
won’t  play  with  his  command  :  we  may 
be  sure  of  that.” 

(To  bo  ooDtlnnod.) 
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SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER. 

When  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  Edwin  Landseer  used 
to  ask  his  mother  to  set  him  a  copy  to  draw  from,  and  then 
—  so  his  sisters  have  told  me  —  complain  that  she  always 
drew  one  of  two  things,  either  a  shoe  or  a  currant  pudding, 
of  both  of  which  he  was  quite  tired.  No  wonder  that  this  was 
insuflicient  food  for  the  eager  young  spirit  for  whose  genius 
in  after  life  two  kingdoms  were  not  too  wide  a  range.  The 
boy,  when  he  was  a  little  older,  and  when  his  bent  seemed 
more  clearly  determined,  went  to  his  father  and  asked  him 
for  teaching.  The  father  was  a  wise  man  and  told  his  son 
that  he  could  not  himself  teach  him  to  be  a  painter,  that 
Nature  was  the  only  school,  Observation  the  true  and  only 
teacher.  He  told  little  Edwin  to  use  his  own  powers;  to 
think  about  all  the  things  he  saw  ;  to  copy  everything  :  and 
then  he  turned  the  boy  out  with  his  brothers  —  they  were 
all  three  much  of  an  age  —  to  draw  the  world  as  it  then 
existed  upon  Hampstead  Heath.  There  seem  to  have 
been  then,  as  now,  little  donkeys  upon  the  common,  old 
horses  grazing  the  turf  and  gorse,  and  chickens  and  chil¬ 
dren  at  play,  though  I  fear  that  now,  alas  I  no  little  curly- 
headed  boy  is  there  storing  up  treasures  for  the  use  of  a 
whole  generation  to  come. 

Day  after  day  the  children  used  to  spend  upon  the 
Heath  in  the  fresh  air,  at  their  sports  and  their  flights,  but 
learning  meanwhile  their  early  lesson.  Their  elder  sister 
used  to  go  with  them,  a  young  mentor  to  keep  these  frolic¬ 
some  spirits  within  bounds.  One  can  imagine  the  little 
party,  buoyant,  active,  in  the  full  delightful  spring  of  early 
youth.  Perhaps  youth  is  a  special  attribute  belonging  to 
artistic  natures,  to  those  whom  the  gods  have  favored,  and 
the  old  fanciful  mytholo!;y  is  not  all  a  fable.  .  .  .  Some 
boys  are  never  young.  When  1  last  saw  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  something  of  this  indescribable  youthful  brightness 
still  seemed  to  be  with  him,  although  the  cloud  which 
dimmed  his  later  years  had  already  partially  fallen.  But 
the  cruel  cloud  is  more  than  half  a  century  distant  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  and,  thanks  be  to  Heaven, 
the  whole  Hood  of  life,  and  work,  and  achievement  lies 
between. 

Little  Edwin  painted  a  picture  in  these  very  early  days, 
which  was  afterwards  sold.  It  was  called  the  “Mischief- 
makers  :  ”  a  mischievous  boy  bad  tied  a  log  of  wood  to  the 
tail  of  a  mischievous  donkey.  The  little  donkey’s  head  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  may  have  been  drawn  u[)on 
Hampstead  Heath  —  a  careful  black-lead  donkey,  that 
cropped  the  turf  and  looked  up  one  day,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  with  a  puzzled  face.  Perhaps  it  was  wondering  at 
the  size  of  the  artist  standing  opposite,  with  his  little  sym¬ 
pathetic  hand  at  work.  The  drawing  is  marked  “  E.  Land¬ 
seer,  five  years  old.”  This  little  donkey,  of  the  line  of 
Balaam’s  ass,  had  already  found  out  the  secret  and  knew 
how  to  speak  in  his  own  language  to  the  youthful  prophet. 
Our  little  prophet  needs  no  warning  on  his  journey  ;  he  is 
not  about  to  barter  his  sacred  gift,  and  from  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  from  many  a  wider  moor,  he  will  honestly  give 
his  blessing  to  the  tribes  as  they  come  up.  The  tribe  of 
the  poor;  the  tribe  of  the  hardworking  rich  ;  the  tribe  of 
Manchester;  the  tribe  of  Belgravia.  Which  is  there 
among  them  that  has  not  been  the  l)etter  for  it  ?  There 
are  other  sketches  in  the  frame  at  the  Kensington  Museum; 
a  policeman  pointe<l  them  out  to  me.  “  lie  knew  Sir 
Edwin’s  pictures  well,  and  his  sketches,  too  :  why,  he  was 
only  six  year  old  when  be  drew  that  dog,”  s.ihl  the  police¬ 
man,  kindly.  The  dog  is  a  pointer  curling  its  tail ;  there 
is  the  household  cat,  too,  wiih  broad  face  and  feline  eyes. 
There  is  a  more  elaliorate  sketch  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  probably  representing  the  same  pointer  grown  into  an 
ancient  model  now,  and  promoted  from  black-lead  to 
water-color.  The  young  painter  himself  must  have  been 
near  starting  in  life  by  this  time  :  born  with  bis  fairy  gift, 
the  time  was  come  to  reveal  it. 

Little  Edwin  was  eight  years  old  when  he  first  engraved 
a  plate  of  etchings ;  asses’  heads,  sheep,  donkeys,  were  all 
there,  and  then  came  a  second  plate  for  lions  and  tigers. 


He  was  always  drawing  animals.  When  he  was  thirteen 
he  exhibited  the  portrait  of  a  pointer  and  puppy,  and  also 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  mule,  “by  Master  E.  Land¬ 
seer,”  as  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  In  this  year  his 
father  took  him  to  Haydon  the  painter,  for  there  is  a  notice 
in  Haydon’s  “  Diary  :  ”  — 

“In  1815  Mr.  Landseer,  the  engraver,  had  brought  me 
his  sons,  and  said  :  ‘  When  do  you  intend  to  let  your  beard 
grow,  and  take  pupils?’  I  said,  ‘  If  my  instructions  are 
useful  or  valuable,  now.’  ‘  Will  you  let  my  boys  come  ?  ' 

I  said,  ‘  Certainly.’  Charles  and  Thomas,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  arranged,  should  come  every  Monday  morning,  when 
I  was  to  give  them  work  for  the  week.  Edwin  took  my 
dissections  of  the  lion,  and  I  advised  him  to  dissect  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
construction. 

“  This  very  incident  generated  in  me  the  desire  to  form 
a  school,  ami  as  the  Landseers  made  rapid  progress,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  communicate  my  system  to  others.” 

In  1817  Landseer  exhibited  a  picture  of  “Brutus,”  the 
family  friend.  After  “  Brutus  ”  conies  a  picture  called 
“  Fighting  Dogs  getting  Wind,”  which  was  his  first  real 
success.  It  was,  I  believe,  bought  by  that  friendly  umpire 
of  art.  Sir  George  Beaumont.  In  1818  Wilkie  writes 
approvingly  to  Haydon,  saying  :  “  Ged  les  has  a  good  head, 
Etty  a  clever  piece,  and  young  Landseer’s  jackasses  are 
also  good.”  Most  of  these  facts  I  have  read  in  a  helpful 
little  biography  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which 
contains  .a  list  of  Sir  Edwin’s  early  works.  The  list  is  a 
marvel  of  length  and  industry.  There  are  many  etehings 
mentioned,  and  among  them  “  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter 
and  Lady  Scott.”  When  Sir  Edwin  gave  up  etching,  it 
was  Thomas  Landseer  who  engraved  his  pictures.  And 
here  I  cannot  help  adding  that,  looking  over  the  etchings 
of  that  early  time,  and  of  later  date,  my  admiration  has 
not  been  alone  for  Sir  Edwin,  but  for  his  brother’s  work  as 
well. 

Haydon’s  advice  about  depicting  lions  seems  to  have 
stood  the  young  student  in  good  stead.  There  is  mention 
made  of  roaring  and  prowling  lions,  of  a  lion  disturbed  at  his 
meal,  on  a  canvas  six  feet  by  eight.  Haydon.  as  we  know^ 
was  for  extremes  of  canvas  and  other  things.  I  beard  a  phi¬ 
losopher  describe  him  only  yesterday  as  “  a  strange  medley 
of  genius  and  vanity,  of  high  intention  and  money  opera¬ 
tions  —  a  man  who  did  good  work  in  his  time,  and  who 
died  for  jealousy  of  Tom  Thumb.”  Ijeslie,  in  his  autobi¬ 
ography,  has  bis  appreciative  word  for  Haydon  :  “  I  was 
captivated  with  Ilaydon’s  art,”  he  writes,  “  which  was 
then  certainly  at  its  best,  and  tried,  but  with  no  success, 
to  imitate  the  richness  of  his  color  and  impasto.  ...  At  a 
much  later  period  I  was  struck  with  his  resemblance  to 
Charles  Lamb’s  ‘  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,’  that  noble  type  of 
the  great  race  of  men  —  ‘  the  men  who  borrow.’  1  even 
thought,  liefore  Lamb  declared  Fenwick  to  be  the  proto¬ 
type  of  Bigod,  that  Haydon  was  the  man,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  Lamb  did  not  think  of  him  as  well  as  of  Fen¬ 
wick.  All  the  traits  were  Haydon’s.  Bigod  had  an 
undeniable  wapr  with  him.  He  had  a  cheerful,  open 
exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  forehead,  just  touched 
with  gray,  cana  Jiden.  lie  anticipated  no  excuse,  and 
found  none.  When  I  think  of  this  man  —  his  fiery  glow 
of  heart,  his  swell  of  feeling  —  how  magnificent,  how  ideal 
he  was,  how  great  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  when  I  com¬ 
pare  him  with  the  companions  with  whom  I  have  asso¬ 
ciated  since,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats, 
and  think  that  I  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders  and 
little  men.” 

There  is  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Symonds’s  book  about  Greek 
poets  which  also  recalls  Haydon,  and  gives  us  a  classical 
image  of  him  in  brazen  sandals  and  purple  draperies. 

In  1822  Landseer  received  a  premium  from  the  British 
Institution  for  a  picture  called  “The  Larder  Invaded.’' 
In  1824  he  paints  the  celebrated  “  Catspaw:  the  Monkey’* 
Device  for  eating  Hot  Chestnuts.”  It  was  sold  for  £100, 
and  would  fetch  near  £3000  now.  Then  be  is  mads 
A.  R.  A. ;  and  in  1828  the  scene  changes  from  lions’  dena 
and  monkeys’  pranks  to  the  well-loved  moors  and  lakes  — 
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to  the  misty,  fresh,  silent  life  of  the  mountain  that  he  has 
brought  into  all  our  homes. 

Some  of  his  earliest  paintings  are  illustrations  out  of 
Walter  Scott’s  romances.  He  loved  Scott  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  and  kept  some  of  his  books 
and  some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  by  his  bedside  to  read 
when  he  could  not  sleep.  One  of  his  very  first  oil  pictures, 
however,  was  not  out  of  a  book :  it  was  the  portrait  of  his 
sister  as  a  little  baby  girl,  toddling  about  in  a  big  bonnet. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  paragraph  in  Leslie’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  about  Landseer  after  he  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  “  Edwin  Landseer,”  he  says,  “  who 
entered  the  Acfideiuy  very  early,  was  a  pretty  little  curly- 
headed  boy,  and  he  a'tracted  Fuseli’s  attention  by  his 
talents  and  gentle  manners.  Fuseli  would  look  round  for 
him  and  say,  ‘  Where  is  my  little  dog-hoy  ? 

The  few  words  tell  their  storv,  and  at  the  same  time 
reveal  the  kind  heart  of  the  writer,  who  all  his  life  seems 
to  have  admired  and  loved  his  younger  companion,  of 
whom  there  is  frequent  mention  in  his  books.  “  Art  may 
be  learnt,  but  can’t  be  taught,”  says  Ijeslie,  as  the  elder 
Landseer  had  said.  ”  Under  Fuseli’s  wise  neglect  Wilkie, 
Mulready,  Etty,  Landseer,  and  Haydon  distinguished 
themselves,  and  were  the  better  for  not  being  made  all 
alike  by  teaching,  if  indeed  that  could  have  been  done.” 

Fuseli’s  system  seems  to  have  been  to  come  in  with  a 
book  in  bis  hand  and  to  sit  reading  nearly  the  whole  time 
he  remained  with  the  students;  and  here  1  cannot  help 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  his  gentle  vindication,  Leslie 
himsdf  followed  a  very  different  method.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  taught  young  painters  he  used  to  say  very  little, 
but  “  he  would  take  the  brushes  and  the  palette  himself  and 
show  them  a  great  deal,”  says  his  son  George. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  little  dog -boy  (who 
was  only  some  nineteen  years  old)  set  up  in  life  for  him¬ 
self,  hiring  a  tiny  little  cottage  with  a  studio  in  St.  John’s 
Wood.  The  district  even  now  is  silent  and  unenclosed  in 
many  places.  In  those  days  it  must  have  been  almost  a 
country  place.  A  garden  paling  divided  the  painter  and 
his  young  household  from  friendly  neighbors ;  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  his  sister  and  housekeeper  in  those  vouthful 
days,  has  told  us  of  pleasant  early  times  and  neighborly 
meetings  before  the  great  eddying  wave  of  life  and  popu¬ 
larity  had  reached  the  quiet  place ;  while  the  young  man 
works  and  toils  at  his  art,  and  faces  the  early  difficulties 
and  anxieties  that  oppress  him,  and  that  even  his  fairy 
gift  cannot  altogether  avert. 

In  one  of  the  notices  upon  his  pictures  it  is  said  that  as 
a  boy  and  a  youth  he  haunted  shows  of  wild  beasts  with 
his  sketch-book,  and  the  matches  of  rat-killing  by  terriers. 
Cannot  one  picture  the  scene,  the  cruel  sport ;  the  crowd 
looking  on,  stupid  or  vulgarly  excited,  and  there,  among 
coarse  and  heavy  glances  and  dull  scowling  looks,  shines 
the  bright  young  face,  not  seeing  the  things  that  the  dull 
eyes  are  watching,  but  discerning  the  something  beyond  — 
the  world  within  the  world — that  life  within  common  life 
that  genius  makes  clear  to  ns  ? 

What  are  the  old  legends  worth  if  this  is  not  what  they 
mean  ?  Our  Sir  Orpheus  plays,  and  men  and  animals  are 
brought  into  his  charmed  circle.  Qualities  delicate,  inde¬ 
scribable,  sympathies  between  nature  and  human  nature 
are  revealed. 

There  is  a  description  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  “  Trans¬ 
formation  ”  of  Donatello  and  the  animals.  The  young  count 
calls  in. the  forest,  filling  the  air  with  a  modulated  breath; 
the  poet  describes  the  broad  dialect  —  broad  as  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  nature  —  in  which  the  human  brother  speaks  to 
the  inarticulate  brotherhood  that  prowl  the  woods  or  soar 
upon  the  wing;  intelligible  to  such  extent  as  to  win 
their  confidence ;  and  then  comes  the  description  of  their 
answer :  — 

“  Donatello  paused  two  or  three  times  and  seemed  to 
listen ;  then,  recommencing,  he  poured  his  spirit  and  life 
more  earnestly  into  the  strain ;  and,  finally  —  or  else  the 
sculptor’s  hope  and  imagination  deceived  him  —  soft  treads 
were  audible  upon  the  fallen  leaves.  There  was  a  rus¬ 
tling  among  the  shrubbery,  a  whirr  of  wings,  moreover. 


that  hovered  in  the  air.  It  may  have  been  all  an  illusion ; 
but  Kenyon  fancied  that  he  could  distinguish  the  stealthy, 
cat-like  movement  of  some  small  forest  citizen  ;  that  be 
could  even  see  a  doubtful  shadow  if  not  really  its  sub- 
'  stance.  But  all  at  once,  whatever  might  he  the  reason, 

'  there  ensued  a  hurried  rush  and  scamper  of  little  feet.” 

'  Some  such  art  as  Donatello’s  must  have  belonged  to  our 
I  Sir  Edwin. 

There  is  a  world  to  which  some  favored  spirits  belong 
!  by  natural  right ;  others,  more  distant  from  its  simple  in- 
’  spiration,  want  the  interpreter  who  is  to  tell  them  the 
I  meaning  of  those  sudden  brown  lights  and  wistful  glances ; 
{  those  pricking  ears  and  tails  a-quiver;  those  black  confid- 
!  ing  noses,  humorous  and  simple,  snuffing  and  sniffing  the 
!  heathery  breezes.  It  is  he  who  has  summoned  those  little 
feet  for  us,  coming,  as  in  Donatello's  charm,  suddenly 
scampering  down  the  mountain  pass  ;  we  seem  to  hear  the 

fentle  flurry;  or  again,  we  are  on  the  mountain  itself;  the 
gures  lie  motionless  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  the  stag  is 
unconscious  and  quietly  grazing,  in  branching  dignity ;  it 
is  the  little  doe,  watchful,  with  sweet,  up-pricked  head, 
who  is  turning  to  give  the  alarm ;  or  again  it  may  be  a 
tranquil  mist  through  which  the  light  forms  are  passing;  or 
a  stag  wounded  and  trailing  across  the  sunset  waters  to  die. 

who  does  not  know  the  picture  called  “  Suspense  ;  ”  the 
noble  hound  watching  at  his  master’s  closed  door?  The 
painter  has  painted  a  whole  heart,  tender  reproach,  silence, 
steady  trust,  anxious  patience.  The  theme  is  utterly  pathetic, 
and  tells  its  story  straight  to  the  bystander;  the  door  is 
closed  fast  and  will  never  open  ;  the  frayed  feather  from 
the  master’s  plume  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  must 
have  been  carried  bv,  for  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  upon 
the  feather  and  another  on  the  floor  beyond,  and  the  help¬ 
less  tender  friend  has  been  shut  out.  I  can  hardly  imag¬ 
ine  any  picture  more  tranquil,  more  pathetic.  Who  that 
has  ever  been  shut  out,  but  will  understand  the  pang  V 
And  then,  again,  what  home-like  glimpses  do  we  owe 
to  Landseer  — he  has  painted  warmth,  content,  and  fidel¬ 
ity.  Look  at  that  fireside  party  ;  the  tender  contentment 
of  the  collie,  whose  faithful  nose  is  guarding  the  old  shep¬ 
herd’s  slippers ;  or  the  highland  breakfast  scene,  with  its 
gentle,  almost  maternal,  humors ;  the  baby,  the  proud 
mother,  the  little  fat  puppies  that  are  a  pleasure  to  behold. 
In  the  well-known  painting  of  the  “  Shepherd’s  Last 
Mourner,”  the  pathos  consists  as  much  in  that  which  is 
not  as  in  that  which  is  there.  The  dog  with  silent  care 
rests  his  head  upon  the  lonely  coffin.  He  does  not  under- 
'  stand  very  much  about  it  all ;  life  he  can  understand,  not 
death.  His  feeling  is  more  touching  in  its  incompleteness 
than  if  he  could  grasp  anything  beyond  the  present  strange 
wistful  moment.  Is  there  aspiration  in  such  a  picture? 
There  is  natural  religion  most  certainly,  as  there  must  be 
in  all  true  nature.  No  saint  depicted  in  agony,  no  painted 
miracle,  could  give  a  more  vivid  realization  of  simple  nat¬ 
ural  feeling,  of  the  mysterious  love  and  fidelity  which  is  in 
life,  and  which  the  very  dog  can  understand,  as  he  silently 
I  watches  by  his  old  master’s  coffin. 

As  I  write,  a  friend  is  saying  that  some  people  complain, 

I  and  not  without  justice,  that  Landseer,  in  some  instances, 
makes  his  animals  almost  too  human.  The  picture  of 
Uncle  Tom  and  his  wife  in  chains  has  been  instanced. 
In  the  “  Triumph  of  Cornua  ”  the  blending  of  animal  and 
human  nature  is  almost  painful  to  look  at,  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  turn  from  its  nightmare-like  vividness  to  those 
pieaceful  clifis  hinging  on  the  wall  beyond,  where  the  fresh 
daylight  comes  over  the  crisping  waters,  where  the  children 
are  at  play  and  the  sheep  grazing  at  the  cannon  mouth. 

One  can  recognize  in  some  of  the  earlier  paintings  of 
Sir  Edwin  the  impression  of  the  mental  companionship  of 
those  who  influenced  the  school  of  art  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Regarding  this,  the  school  of  Wilkie,  w 
Mulready,  I  can  only  turn  once  more  to  Leslie’s  temperate 
criticisms.  “  Every  great  painter,”  he  says,  “  carries  ns 
into  a  world  of  his  own,  where,  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
his  guidance,  we  shall  find  much  enjoyment,  but  if  we 
cavil  at  every  step,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a  greater  fault 
in  ourselver  than  any  we  can  discover  in  him.” 
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We  do  not  lower  our  individuality  because  we  submit 
for  a  time  and  learn  to  see  life  from  different  points  of 
view.  1  bare  often  heard  my  father  say  that  every  be¬ 
ginner  who  has  anything  in  him  imitates  somebody  else  at 
6rst,  and  a  true  and  original  worker  does  not  lose,  but 
gains,  by  merging  himself  for  a  time  into  the  spirit  of 
others. 

The  school  which  preceded  Edwin  Landseer  was  a 
placid  and  practical  school,  looking  for  harmonies  rather 
than  for  contrasts,  somewhat  wanting  in  emotion  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  feeling.  The  meteor-like  Turner  blazed  across  the 

ath  of  these  quiet  students  without  inspiring  them  with 

is  own  dazzling  and  breathless  grasp  of  time  and  light. 
Leslie,  writing  of  art,  looks  back  wistfully  to  the  times  of 
Stothart,  Fuseli,  of  Wilkie,  Lawrence,  Etty,  and  Constable  ; 
but,  with  all  their  harmony  of  color  and  merits  of  natural 
expression,  they  do  not  strike  the  human  chords  that  Sir 
Edwin  has  struck  in  his  highest  moments  of  inspiration. 
This  much  one  cannot  deny ;  that  his  pictures  are  unequal, 
sometimes  over-crowded,  sometimes  wanting  in  tone  and 
color  ;  there  are  subjects  too  which  seem  scarce  worthy  of 
his  consummate  pencil.  His  very  popularity  is  a  hard  test, 
and  constant  reproduction  of  his  pictures  on  every  wall 
must  needs  blunt  their  fresh  interest  But  this  is  hyper- 
criticism.  How  many  blank  front  parlors,  how  many  long 
dull  passages  and  tiresome  half  hours  of  life  has  he  changed 
and  brightened.  Remembering  some  of  these  half  hours, 
one  could  almost  wish  that  none  but  pleasant  associations 
might  belong  to  those  familiar  apparitions  of  playful  paws 
and  trustful  noses.  A  pretty  little  page  returning  from 
the  chase  was  the  playfellow  of  our  own  early  life ;  the 
sun  fell  on  his  innocent  head  as  he  hung  on  the  wall  of 
our  high-perched  Paris  home.  Here,  by  a  foggier  fireside, 
the  children  grow  up  companionably  with  the  dear  hig 
dog  that  is  saving  the  little  child  from  the  sea.  It  was 
the  beneficent  painter  himself  who  sent  this  big'  dog  to 
live  with  us,  with  a  friendly  cipher  in  a  corner  of  the 
frame. 

A  friend  has  toM  us  the  stoiy*  of  another  dog  bestowed 
by  the  same  kind  hand :  “  About  ten  years  ago  Sir  Edwin 
wished  me  to  keep  a  dog,  thinking  that  when  I  came  borne 
I  should  not  be  so  lonely ;  he  also  said  that  he  would  look 
for  one  for  me  himself.  1  told  him  that  my  business  occupv 
tions  would  not  allow  me  to  give  a  dog  proper  attention, 
and  although  Sir  Edwin  mentioned  the  subject  more  than 
once  I  still  refused.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  came 
to  dine  with  me  one  day,  and  when  he  arrived  he  brought 
a  beautifully  finished  picture  of  a  dog,  saying,  “  Here,  H.,  I 
have  brought  you  a  parlor  boarder ;  I  hope  you  won’t  turn 
him  out  ot  doors.’  ” 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  in  a  charmingly  written  no¬ 
tice,  describes  Sir  Edwin’s  manner  of  working  :  — 

“  His  method  of  composition  was  remarkably  like  Scott’s 
except  in  the  point  of  the  early  rising  of  the  latter.  I.and- 
seer  went  late  to  bed  and  rose  very  late  —  coming  down  to 
breakfast  at  noon  ;  but  he  had  been  composing  perhaps  for 
hours.  Scott  declared  that  the  most  fertile  moments  for 
resources,  in  invention  especially,  were  those  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  or  rather  before  opening  the  eyes 
from  sleep,  while  the  brain  was  wide  awake.  This,  much 
prolonged,  was  Landseer’s  time  for  composing  his  pictures. 
His  conception  once  complete,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
rapidity  of  his  execution.  In  his  best  days,  before  his 
sense  of  failing  eyesight  and  the  rivalship  of  rising  pre- 
Raphaelite  art  aggravated  his  painful  fastidiousness,  his 
rapidity  was  quite  as  marvellous  as  Scott’s.  The  speed 
was  owing  to  decision,  and  his  decision  was  owing  to  the 
thorough  elaboration  of  his  subject  in  his  mind  before  he 
committed  it  to  the  management  of  his  masterly  hand.” 
The  stories  are  numberless  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
executed  his  work.  There  are  two  little  King  Charles’  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  wonders  of  completeness 
and  masterly  painting,  whose  skins  are  silk,  whose  eyes 
gleam  with  light.  They  were  said  to  have  been  painted  in 
two  days.  I  have  read  somewhere  also  the  melancholy  fact 
in  addition  that  both  the  poor  little  creatures  died  by  vio¬ 
lent  deaths. 


The  Daily  Netos  quotes  a  rabbit  picture  exhibited  in  the 
Briti.sh  Gallery  under  which  Sir  Edwin  wrote  “  painted  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.” 

The  first  time  I  was  ever  in  Sir  Edwin’s  studio  was 
about  twelve  years  ago,  when  we  drove  there  one  summer’s 
day  with  my  father  to  see  a  picture  of  the  “Highland 
Flood,”  just  then  completed.  We  came  away  talking  of 
the  picture,  touched  by  the  charm  and  the  kindness  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  laden  with  the  violets  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  he  had  given  us.  Another  time  the  master 
was  no  longer  there,  but  his  house  still  opened  hospitably 
with  a  kind  greeting  tor  ol<l  days’  sake  from  those  who  had 
belonged  to  him,  and  who  had  known  my  father.  We  were 
let  in  at  the  side  gate.  There  stood  the  great  white  house 
that  we  remembered ;  we  crossed  the  garden,  where  the 
dead  leaves  were  still  heaped,  and  some  mist  was  hanging 
among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so  by  an  en¬ 
trance  lined  with  pictures  into  the  great  studio  once  more, 
where  all  the  memories  and  pictures  were  crowding,  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  walls,  piled  against  the  easels.  We  seemed  to 
be  walking  into  the  shrine  of  a  long  life,  and  one  almost 
felt  ashamed,  and  as  if  one  were  surprising  its  secrets.  All 
about  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling  were  time-stains  spread¬ 
ing  in  a  dim  veil ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  hated  whitewash, 
and  that  he  would  never  allow  any  workman  but  himself 
about  the  place.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  as  if  the  cloud  of 
his  later  days  still  hung  about  the  room,  where  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  so  many  cruel  hours ;  but,  looking  again,  there  were 
his  many  bright  and  sweet  fancies  meeting  us  on  every 
side,  and  the  gloom  suddenly  dispelled.  Everywhere  are 
beautiful  and  charming  things,  that  strike  one  as  one 
looks.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tender  little  calf’s  head  tied  by  its 
nose,  perhaps  a  dock  of  sheep  against  a  soft  gray  sky. 
There  are  old  companions  over  the  chimney.  Sir  Roderick 
and  David  Roberts  looking  out  of  a  gloom  of  paint ;  there 
is  a  lion  roaring  among  the  rocks  that  seems  to  fill  the  room 
with  its  din. 

As  we  look  round  we  see  more  pictures  and  sketches  of 
every  description.  There  is  a  little  princess,  in  green  vel¬ 
vet,  feeding  a  great  Newfoundland  dog ;  there  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  young  man  dying  in  some  calm  distant  place, 
with  a  little  quivering  living  dog  upon  his  knee,  looking  up 
into  his  face;  near  to  this  stands  a  lovely  little  sketch 
about  which  Miss  Landseer  told  us  a  little  story.  One 
day  the  painter  was  at  work  when  they  came  hurriedly  to 
tell  him  that  the  Queen  was  riding  up  to  his  garden-gate, 
and  wished  him  to  come  out  to  her.  He  was  to  see  her 
mounted  upon  her  horse  for  a  picture  he  was  to  paint. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  some  fanciful  little  story  out  of  a  fairy 
tale,  or  some  old-world  legend.  The  young  painter  at  his 
art ;  the  young  queen  cantering  up,  followed  by  her  court, 
and  passing  on,  and  the  sketch  remaining  to  tell  the  story. 
He  has  painted  in  the  old  archway  at  Windsor  Castle;  the 
light  and  queenly  figure  is  drifting  from  beneath  it,  other 
people  are  followini;,  the  sun  is  lining.  Many  of  these 
sketches  are  hasty,  but  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  bear 
traces  of  the  master’s  hand. 

We  all  know  Sir  Joshua’s  often-quoted  answer  to  Lord 
Holland,  when  he  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  paint¬ 
ing  his  picture. 

“  All  my  life,”  Is  written  in  many  a  picture,  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  indeed  in  many  a  face.  Take  the  likeness  of  Gibson, 
with  his  keen  downcast  head,  simple,  manly,  and  refined. 
Is  not  his  whole  life  written  there  ?  With  the  IhrUl  of  this 
noble  portrait  rises  a  vision  within  a  vision  of  another  stu¬ 
dio  miles  and  years  away.  The  click  of  the  workman’s 
hammer  comes  echoing  through  Roman  sunshine  —  the 
marble  dust  is  lying  in  a  heap  at  our  feet — there  stands 
the  sculptor  in  bis  working  dress,  pointing  to  the  band  of 
color  in  the  Venus’  waving  hair. 

There  is  another  portrait  in  the  room,  to  which  the 
painter  has  given  all  bis  best  and  noblest  work.  He  has 
opened  his  magic  box  —  Pandora’s  was  nothing  to  it  —  and 
there  stands  a  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  endowed  with 
a  gentle  might  of  grace,  of  womanly  instinct  and  beauty. 
The  baby’s  little  foot  is  caught  in  the  lacework  of  the 
shawl ;  the  mother’s  face  is  turned  aside.  It  is  a  charming 
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group,  refined,  full  of  sentiment.  But  for  all  women  Ed¬ 
win  Landseer  had  thiscourteous  feeling  of  manly  deference. 
There  is  a  Highland  mother  sitting  with  a  little  Highland 
baby  in  her  arms  among  limpid  grays  and  browns ;  there 
is  a  lovely  marchioness  with  a  dear  little  chubby  innoccnt- 
eyed  baby  u|X)n  her  knee.  It  is  all  the  same  feeling,  the 
same  grace  and  tenderness  of  expression. 

Ruskin  describes  somewhere  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  a  true  artist  should  set  to  work.  Sham  art  concocts 
its  effect  bit  by  bit ;  it  puts  in  a  light  here,  a  shade  there  ; 
piles  on  beauties,  rubs  in  sentiment.  The  true  painter  will 
receive  the  impression  straight  from  the  subject,  and  then, 
keeping  to  that  precious  impression,  works  upon  it  with  all 
his  skill  and  power  of  attention.  Anybody  can  under¬ 
stand  the  difference.  Even  great  artists  like  Landseer 
sometimes  paint  pictures  out  of  tune  with  their  own  na¬ 
tures,  where  the  painter’s  skill  is  evident,  and  his  industry, 
but  his  heart  is  not. 

But  here  is  his  heart  in  many  a  delightful  sketch  and 
completed  work  :  in  the  “  lovable  dogs’  heads,”  that  my 
companion  liked  so  much,  with  eyes  flashing  and  melting 
from  the  canvas ;  in  the  pointer’s  creeping  along  the 
ground ;  in  the  sportsmanlike  eagerness  and  stir  of  the 
“otter-hunt;”  in  the  tender  uplifted  paw  of  the  little  dog 
talking  to  Godiva  s  horse  ;  in  many  a  sketch  and  completed 
picture. 

When  Landseer  first  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell,  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  nor  had  he  ever  been  able  to 
save  any  money,  but  under  this  excellent  and  experienced 
good  advice  and  management  the  painter's  affairs  became 
more  flourishing.  When  Mr.  Bell  died,  his  partner  devoted 
himself,  as  he  had  done,  to  Sir  Edwin’s  interests.  The 
little  old  cottage  had  been  added  to  and  enlarged  mean¬ 
while,  the  great  studio  was  built,  the  jiark  was  enclosed, 
the  pictures  and  prints  multiplied  and  spread,  the  painter's 
popularity  grew. 

One  wonderful  —  never  to  be  forgotten  —  night,  my 
father  took  us  to  see  some  great  ladies  in  their  dresses  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Queen’s  fancy  ball.  We  drove  to - House 

(it  is  all  very  vague  anddazzlingly  indistinct  in  my  mind). 
We  were  shown  into  a  great  empty  room,  and  almost  im-. 
mediately  some  doors  were  flung  open,  there  came  a  blaze 
of  light,  a  burst  of  laughing  voices,  and  from  a  many- 
twinkling  dinner-table  rose  a  company  that  seemed,  to  our 
unaccustomed  eyes,  as  if  all  the  pictures  in  Hampton 
Court  had  come  to  life.  The  chairs  scraped  back,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  advanced  together  over  the  shining 
floors.  I  can  remember  their  high  heels  clicking  on  the 
floor :  they  were  in  the  dre.'S  of  the  court  of  King  Charles 
II.,  the  ladies  beautiful,  dignified,  and  excited.  There 
was  one,  lovely  and  animated,  in  yellow  ;  1  remember  her 
pearls  shining.  Another  seemed  to  us  even  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  as  she  crossed  the  room  all  dressed  in  black  —  but  she, 
I  think,  was  not  going  to  the  ball ;  and  then  8omebo<ly  be¬ 
gan  to  say,  “  Sir  Edwin  has  promised  to  rouge  them,”  and 
then  everybody  to  call  out  for  him,  and  there  was  also  an 
outcry  about  bis  moustaches  that  “  really  must  be  shaved 
off,”  for  they  were  not  in  keeping  with  his  dre-s.  Then, 
as  in  a  dream,  we  went  off  to  some  other  great  house,  Bath 
House,  perhaps,  where  one  lady,  more  magnificentiv 
dressed  than  all  the  others,  w,as  sitting  in  a  wax-lighted 
dressing  room,  in  a  sumntuous  sort  of  conscious  splendor, 
and  just  behind  her  chair  stood  a  smiling  gentleman,  also 
in  court  dress,  whom  my  father  knew,  and  he  held  up 
something  in  one  hand  and  laughed,  and  said  he  must  go 
back  to  the  house  from  whence  we  came,  and  the  lady 
thanked  him  and  called  him  Sir  Edwin.  We  could  not 
understand  who  this  Sr  Edwin  was,  who  seemed  to  be 
wherever  we  went.  Nor  why  he  should  put  on  the  rouge. 
Then  the  majestic  lady  showed  ns  her  beautiful  jewelled 
shoe,  and  one  person,  who  it  was  I  cannot  remember,  sud¬ 
denly  fell  on  her  knees  exclaiming,  “  Oh.  let  me  kiss  it.” 
Then  a  fairy  thundering  chariot  carried  off  this  splendid 
lady,  and  the  nosegays  of  the  hanging  footmen  seemed  to 
■cent  the  air  as  the  equipage  drove  off  under  the  covered 
way.  Perhaps  all  this  is  only  a  dream,  but  I  think  it  is 


true :  for  there  was  again  a  third  house  where  we  found 
more  pictures  alive,  two  beautiful  young  pictures  and  their 
mother,  for  whom  a  parcel  was  brought  in  jiost-haste  con¬ 
taining  a  jewel  all  dropping  with  pearls.  Events  seem  so 
vivid  when  people  .are  nameless  —  are  only  faces  not  lives, 
when  all  life  is  an  impression.  That  evening  was  always 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  live  fairy  tale  that  we  ever 
lived,  and  thiit  'uall  more  brilliant  than  any  we  ever  be¬ 
held. 

No  wonder  Edwin  Landseer  liked  the  society  of  these 
good-natured  and  splendid  people,  and  no  wonder  they 
liked  his.  To  be  a  delightful  companion  is  in  itself  no  small 
gift.  Edwin  Landseer’s  company  was  a  wonder  of  charm- 
ing  gayety.  I  have  heard  iny  father  speak  of  it  with  the 
pride  he  used  to  take  in  the  gifts  of  others. 

I  see  a  note  about  nothing  at  all  lying  on  the  table, 
which  a  friend  has  sent  among  some  others  of  sadder  im¬ 
port;  but  it  seems  to  give  a  picture  of  a  day’s  work,  writ¬ 
ten  as  it  is  with  “  the  palette  in  the  other  hand,”  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Edwin’s  health  of  labor  and  popularity. 

“  I  shall  like  to  be  scolded  by  you,”  he  writes.  “  This 
eve  I  dine  with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  have  to  go  to  Lord 
Londeshorough’s  after  the  bancpiet,  and  then  to  come  back 
here  to  R.  A.  Leslie,  who  has  a  family  hop  —  which  I  am 
afraid  will  entirely  fill  up  my  time,  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  say  yes.  Priiy  give  me  another  op¬ 
portunity. 

“  Written,  with  my  palette  in  the  other  hand,  in  honest 
hurry.” 

Perhaps  Edwin  Landseer  was  the  first  among  mod¬ 
ern  painters  who  restored  the  old  traditions  of  a  certain 
sumptuous  habit  of  living  and  association  with  great  per¬ 
sons.  The  charm  of  manner  of  which  kind  Leslie  spoke 
put  him  at  ease  in  a  world  where  charm  of  manner  is  not 
without  its  influence,  and  where  his  brilliant  gills  and 
high-minded  scrupulous  spirit  made  him  deservedly  loved, 
trusted,  and  popular.  To  artistic  n.atures  especially,  there 
is  something  almost  irresistible  in  the  attraction  of  beauty 
and  calm  leisure  —  refinement.  'ITiey  .set m  to  say  more  per¬ 
haps  than  such  things  are  really  worth  in  themselves  —  a 
lovely  marchioness  leaving  her  world  of  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tion  an<l  well-rubbed  plate  and  beautifully  dressed  compan¬ 
ions  of  high  rank  to  devote  herself  to  a  little  baby,  or  to 
tend  some  gentle  home  affection,  is  certainly  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  impersonation  of  domesticity  than  the  worried  and 
untidy  materfainilias  in  the  suburban  villa  who  has  been 
wearily  and  ignobly  struggling  with  a  n»aid-of-all-work, 
and  whose  way  of  loving  and  power  of  atlection  is  so  hur¬ 
ried  and  <listracted  by  economies  of  every  sort. 

Lords  and  ladies  have  to  thank  the  intellectual  classes 
for  many  of  the  things  that  make  their  homes  delightful 
and  complete  ;  for  the  noble  pictures  on  their  walls,  the 
books  that  speak  to  them,  the  arts  that  move  them  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  intelligent  classes  might  in  their  turn  learn  to 
ailorn  their  own  homes  with  something  of  the  living  art 
which  belongs  to  many  of  these  well-bred  people,  who 
sometimes  win  the  best  loved  of  the  workers  away  from 
their  companions,  and  make  them  welcome.  No  wonder 
that  men  not  otherwise  absorbed  by  home  ties  aredelighttd 
and  charmed  by  a  sense  of  artistic  fitness  and  tranquillity, 
which  surely  might  be  more  widely  spread,  by  a  certain 
gentleness  and  deference  that  often  strike  one  as  wanting 
among  many  good,  wise,  and  true-hearied  people,  who 
might  with  advantage  improve,  their  own  manner  and  their 
wives’  happiness  by  some  admixture  of  chivalry  in  the 
round  of  their  honest  hard-working  existence. 

A  friend  has  sent  me  the  following  pages,  which  de¬ 
scribe  Sir  Edwin  at  this  time,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  them  here  as  they  have  come  to  me. 

“  ‘  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,’  was  not 
applicable  to  Landseer.  Though  not  one  of  its  greatest  men, 
he  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius,  and  was  courted, 
admired,  made  much  of,  by  all  who  knew  him.  ‘  Landseer 
will  be  with  us,’  was  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  join 
many  a  social  board,  where  his  wit,  gayety,  and  peculiar 
powers  of  mimicry  rendered  him  a  delightful  guest.  But  I 
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am  speaking  of  him  as  he  appeared  before  the  fine  spirit 
was  darkened  by  one  of  the  heaviest  of  calamities  I 

“  Landseer’s  perceptions  of  character  were  remarkably 
acute.  Not  only  did  he  know  what  was  passing  in  the 
hearts  of  dogs,  but  he  could  read  pretty  closely  into  those 
of  men  and  women  also.  The  love  of  truth  was  an  instinct 
with  him ;  his  common  phrase  about  those  he  estimated 
highly  was  that  ‘  they  had  the  true  ring.’  This  was  most 
applicable  to  himself ;  there  was  no  alloy  in  his  metal ;  he 
was  true  to  himself  and  to  others.  This  was  proved  in 
many  passages  of  his  life,  when  nearly  submerged  by  those 
disappointments  and  troubles  which  are  more  especially 
felt  by  sensitive  organizations  such  as  that  which  it  was  his 
fortune  —  or  misfortune  —  to  possess.  It  was  a  pity  that 
Landseer,  who  might  have  done  so  much  for  the  good  of 
animal  kind,  never  wrote  on  the  subject  of  their  treatment. 
He  had  a  strong  feeling  against  the  way  some  dogs  are  tied 
up,  only  allowed  their  freedom  now  and  then.  He  used  to 
say  a  man  would  fare  better  tied  up,  than  a  dog,  because 
the  former  can  take  his  coat  off,  but  a  dog  lives  in  his  for¬ 
ever.  He  declared  a  tied-up  dog,  without  daily  exercise, 
goes  mad,  or  dies,  in  three  years.  His  wonderful  power 
over  dogs  is  well  known.  An  illustrious  lady  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he  gained  this  knowledge.  ‘  By  peeping 
into  their  hearts  ma’am,’  was  his  answer.  I  remember 
once  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  mesmeric  attraction 
he  possessed  with  them.  A  large  party  of  his  friends  were 
with  him  at  his  house  in  St.  John’s  Wood;  his  servant 
opened  the  door ;  three  or  four  dogs  rushed  in,  one  a  very 
fierce-looking  mastiff.  We  ladies  recoiled,  but  there  was 
no  fear;  the  creature  bounded  up  to  Landseer,  treated  him 
like  an  old  friend,  with  most  expansive  demonstrations  of 
delight.  Some  one  remarking  ‘how  fond  the  dog  seemed 
of  him,’  he  said,  ‘  I  never  saw  it  before  in  my  life.’ 

“Would  that  horse-trainers  could  have  learned  from  him 
how  horses  could  be  broken  in  or  trained  more  easily  by 
kindness  than  by  cruelty.  Once  when  visiting  him  he 
came  in  from  his  meadow  looking  somewhat  dishevelled 
and  tired.  ‘  Whth  have  you  been  doing?  ’  we  asked  him. 
‘  Only  teaching  some  horses  tricks  for  Astley’s,  and  here  is 
my  whip,’  he  said,  showing  us  a  piece  of  sugar  in  his  hand. 
He  said  that  breaking-in  horses  meant  more  often  break¬ 
ing  their  hearts,  and  robbing  them  of  all  their  spirit. 

“  Innumerable  are  the  instances,  if  I  had  the  space,  I  could 
give  you  of  his  kind  and  wise  laws  respecting  the  treatment 
of  the  animal  world,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  preserved 
for  the  large  portion  of  the  world  who  love,  and  wish  to 
ameliorate,  the  condition  of  their  ‘  poor  relations.’ 

“  There  were  few  studios  formerly  more  charming  to  visit 
than  Landseer’s.  Besides  the  genial  artist  and  his  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  the  habituds  of  his  workshop  (as  he  called  it) 
belonged  to  the  tSlite  of  London  society,  especially  the  men 
of  wit  and  distinguished  talents  —  none  more  often  there 
than  D’Orsay,  with  his  good-humored  face,  his  ready  wit, 
and  delicate  flattery.  •  Landseer,’  he  would  call  out  at  his 
entrance,  ‘  keep  the  dogs  off  me  ’  (the  painted  ones)  ;  ‘  I 
want  to  come  in,  and  some  of  them  will  bite  me  —  and  that 
fellow  in  de  corner  is  growling  furiously.’  Another  day 
he  seriously  asked  me  for  a  pin,  and  when  I  presented  it  to 
him  and  wished  to  know  why  he  wanted  it,  he  replied.  ‘  to 
take  de  thorn  out  of  dat  dog’s  foot ;  do  you  not  see  what 
pain  he  is  in  ?  ’  I  never  look  at  the  picture  now  without 
this  other  picture  rising  before  me.  'fhen  there  was  Mul- 
ready,  still  looking  upon  Landseer  as  the  young  student, 
and  fearing  that  all  this  incense  would  spoil  him  for  future 
work  ;  and  Fonblanque,  who  maintained  from  first  to  last 
that  he  was  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  when  at  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  Landseer’s  later  works,  he  heard  it 
said,  ‘  They  were  not  equal  to  his  former  ones,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  his  own  happy  manner,  ‘  It  is  hard  upon  Land¬ 
seer  to  flog  him  with  his  own  laurels.’ 

“  But,  dear  A - ,  I  am  exceeiling  the  limits  of  a  letter ; 

you  asked  me  to  write  some  of  my  impressions  about  Land¬ 
seer,  and  I  am  sure  you  and  all  his  friends  will  forgive  me 
for  being  verbose  when  recalling,  not  only  the  great  gifts, 
but  delightful  qualities  of  our  lost  friend.” 

Here  is  one  of  his  early  letters  to  this  lady :  — 


I  February  2,  1856. 

“Dear - ,  I  must  not  allow  more  time  to  vanish 

I  without  thanking  you  for  that  old  friendly  note  of  yours,  re- 
i  read  some  days  ago.  I  fully  expected  to  thank  you  per- 
I  sonally  on  Wednesday  last,  only  it  was  the  wrong  eve.  I 
j  am  sure  that  jou  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  brother 
1  Charles  is  so  much  better.  The  seaside  has  put  him  on  his 
legs  again.  When  are  you  to  be  at  home?  llemember 
me  to  Mr.  Craufurd  and  Ids  darling  daughter. 

“  Believe  me  gratefully  and  sincerely  yours.” 

“  My  worn-out  olil  pencil  will  work  with  friendly  glad- 
,  ness  in  an  old  friend’s  service,”  he  writes  to  my  father,  who 
'  had  asked  him  to  draw  a  sketch  for  the  Cornhill  Matjazine. 
\  Elsewhere  will  be  read  the  fac-siraile  of  a  second  letter  he 
i  sent  him  on  the  same  subject.  Some  years  after  :  — 


I  “  I  quite  forgot  that  I  dined  with  a  group  of  doctors  (a 
I  committee)  at  two  o’clock.  R.  A.  business  after  dinner. 

I  This  necessity  prevents  me  kissing  hands  before  your  de- 
j  partare.  Don’t  become  too  Italian ;  don’t  speak  broken 
!  English  to  your  old  friends  on  your  return  to  our  village, 
where  you  will  find  no  end  of  us  charmed  to  have  you  b.ack 
again  ;  and  amongst  them,  let  me  say,  you  will  find  old  E. 
L.  sincerely  glad  to  see  his  unvarying  K.  P.  once  more  by 
that  old  fireside.” 


i  So  he  writes  in  ’63  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  the  notes 
I  already  given  here.  There  is  the  “  true  ring,”  as  he  him¬ 
self  says,  in  these  faithful  greetings  continued  through  a 
lifetime.  And  now  that  the  life  is  over,  the  friend  still 
seems  there,  ami  his  hand  stretches  faithfully  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  blue  page.  lie  writes  again,  September  2,  1864  :  — 


“  Do  you  think  you  could  bring  Mrs.  Brookfield  to  my 
lion  studio  to-morrow  between  five  and  six  o’clock?  I 
have  forgotten  her  address,  or  would  not  trouble  you. 
Have  you  still  got  that  cruel  dagger  in  your  sleeve  ?  If 
you  can  also  lasso  my  friend  Brookfield  I  shall  be  grateful, 
and  beg  you  to  believe  me  your  used-up  old  friend, 

“  E.  L.” 


I  A  little  later  I  find  a  note  written  in  better  spirits.  His 
I  work  is  done,  and  those  great  over-weighing  sphinxes  are 
no  longer  upon  bis  mind. 

j  “  The  colossal  clay,”  he  says,  “  is  now  in  Baron  Maro- 
I  chetti’s  hands,  casting  in  metal.  When  No.  2  is  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  condition,  remind  me  of  Colonel  Hamley’s  kind 
and  highly  flattering  desire  to  see  my  efforts.  We  can,  on 
the  3d,  discuss  pictures,  lions,  and  friends. 

!  Yours  always,  E.  L.” 


What  efforts  his  work  had  cost  him,  and  what  a  price  he 

[>aid  for  that  which  he  achieved,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
etter  to  another  correspondent,  which  was  written  about 
this  time :  — 


“  Dear  IL,”  he  says,  “  I  am  much  surprised  by  your  note. 
The  plates,  large  vignettes,  are  all  the  same  size.  The 
sketches  from  which  they  were  engraved  for  the  deer  stalk¬ 
ing  work  being  done  in  a  sketch-book  of  a  particular  shape 
and  size.  Those  of  the  O  form  all  the  same,  as  also  the 
I  others.  I  have  got  quite  trouble  enough;  ten  or  twelve 
pictures  about  which  I  am  tortured,  and  a  large  national 

monument  to  complete . If  I  am  bothered  about 

everything  and  anything,  no  matter  what,  I  know  my  head 
I  will  not  Hand  it  much  longer.” 

“  I  cannot  even  leave  off  to  read  Gosling’s  letter,”  he 
says,  writing  to  this  same  T.  H.  ■  “  If  you  will  call  at  three 
you  will  find  me.”  Then  again,  in  another  note,  “  Have 
the  kindness  to  read  the  enclosed.  Perhaps  you  could 
kindly  call  on  the  party.”  Then  comes,  “  the  matter  which 
you  are  kind  enough  to  express  willingness  to  look  into ;  ” 
it  is  one  long  record  of  good  advice  rendered  and  gratitude 
freely  given.  Elsewhere  Landseer  writes  to  this  same  cor- 
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respondent :  “  I  have  just  parted  from  your  friend  P.  He 
strongly  urged  me  going  to  45,  where  I  have  been  so  kindly 
received  of  late.  I  told  him  you  were  an  object  for  plun¬ 
der  in  this  world,  and  that  I  was  ashamed  of  living  on  you  | 
as  others  do.”  This  letter  is  written  in  a  state  of  nervous 
irritation  which  is  very  painful ;  he  whhes  to  make  changes 
in  bis  bouse  ;  to  build,  to  alter  the  arrangements ;  he  does 
not  know  what  to  decide  or  where  to  go ;  the  struggle  of 
an  over-wrought  mind  is  beginning  to  tell.  It  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  some  men  must  pay  for  their  gifts  ;  but  some  generous 
souls  may  not  think  the  price  of  a  few  weary  years  too 
great  for  a  life  of  useful  and  ennobling  work. 

The  letters  grow  sadder  and  more  sad  as  time  go >8  on. 
Miss  Landseer  has  kindly  sent  me  some,  written  to  her  be¬ 
tween  1866  and  1869.  The  first  is  written  from  abroad:  — 

”  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return,  to  face  the  ocean ! 
The  weather  is  unfriendly  —  sharp  wind  and  spiteful  rain. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  since  my  arrival  and  during  I 
my  sojourn  here  1  have  been  less  well.  The  doctors  keep  I 
on  saying  it  is  on  the  nerves ;  htreailer  they  may  be  found  j 
to  be  in  error.  Kind  Lady  £.  Peel  keeps  on  writing  for  I 
me  to  go  to  Villa  Lammermoor,  and  says  she  will  under-  I 
take  my  recovery.  I  desire  to  get  home.  With  this  feel-  j 
ing,  I  am  to  leave  this  to-morrow,  pass  some  hours  in  Paris  | 
(with  W.  B.,  in  a  helpless  state  of  ignorance  of  the  French 
language) ;  take  the  rail  to  Calais  at  night,  if  it  does  nut  blow 
cats  and  dogs ;  take  the  vessel  to  Dover ;  hope  to  be  home 
on  the  6ih  belbre  two  o'clock.  If  C.  L.  had  started  to  come 
here  he  might  have  enjoyed  uuUmited  amusement  and  nov¬ 
elty.  B.  M.  and  I  wrote  to  that  effect;  he  leaving  on  Sun¬ 
day  night . would  have  found  me  and  B.  M.  waiting 

his  arrival  to  bring  him  here  to  dinner.” 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Balmoral,  dated  June,  1867 :  — 

“  The  Queen  kindly  commands  me  to  get  well  here.  I 
She  has  to-day  been  twice  to  my  room  to  show  additions  I 
recently  added  to  her  already  rich  collection  of  photo-  i 
graphs.  Why,  I  know  not,  but  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Highlands  I  have  for  the  first  time  felt  wretchedly  weak, 
without  appetite.  The  ea.sterly  winds,  and  now  again  the 
unceasing  cold  rain,  may  possibly  account  for  my  condition, 
as  I  can’t  get  out.  Drawing  tires  me;  however,  I  have 
done  a  little  better  to-day.  The  doctor  residing  in  the 
castle  has  taken  me  in  hand,  and  gives  me  leave  to  (line  to¬ 
day  with  the  Queen  and  the  *  rest  of  the  royal  family.’ 

.  .  .  Flogging  wtjuld  be  mild  compared  to  my  sufferings. 
No  sleep,  fearful  cramp  at  night,  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  faintness  and  distressful  feebleness.  ...  All  this  means 
mat  I  shall  not  be  home  on  the  7th.” 

He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Scotland  a  second  time 
this  year,  and  writes  from  Lochlinhart,  Dingwall :  — 

“  I  made  out  my  journey  without  pauting,  starting  on  the 
eve  of  Thursday  the  3d,  arriving  here  the  evening  of  Fri¬ 
day  (700  miles)  the  4th.  I  confess  to  feeling  jaded  and 
tired.  The  whole  of  hills  here  present  to  the  eye  one  end¬ 
less  mass  of  snow.  It  is  really  cold  and  winterly.  Unless 
the  weather  recovers  a  more  generoux  tone  I  shall  not  stay 
long,  but  at  once  return  south  to  Chillingham.  I  was 
tempted  yesterday  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Coleman  to  the  low 
ound  part  of  the  forest,  and  killed  my  first  shot,  at  deer, 
am  paying  for  my  boldness  to-day.  Sunday.  All  my 
joints  ache  ;  the  lumbago  has  reasserted  its  unkindness ;  a 
warm  bath  is  in  retjuisition.  and  I  am  a  poor  devil.  Unless 
we  have  the  comfort  of  genial  sunshine,  I  shall  not  venture 
on  getting  out.  ...  I  am  naturally  desirous  to  hear  from 
you.  and  to  receive  a  report  of  the  progress  of  goings  on  at 
my  home.  We  have  here  Mr.  C.  M.  and  a  third  gentle¬ 
man,  just  arrived.  Mr.  Coleman  has  returned  to  London 
on  account  of  his  mother’s  ill  health.  I  have  written  to  H., 
but  in  case  he  has  not  received  my  note,  let  him  know  my 
condition ;  say  I  shall  be  very  gla4  to  hear  from  him  when 
he  goes  to  Paris,  and  how  long  he  remains  in  foreign  parts. 


I  hope  you  have  found  Mr.  B.  and  the  maids  rest  ectfully 
attentive.  My  dear  .lessy,  affectionately  yours, 

“  E.  Landseer.’’ 

The  years  seem  to  pass  slowly  as  one  reads  these  letters 
written  in  snow  and  rain  and  depression.  Here  is  another, 
date  1  Stoke  Park,  July,  1868,  which  contains  a  few  touch¬ 
ing  sentences :  — 

“  Dear  .Jessy,  —  Strange  enough,  but  I  have  only  just 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  your  little  package  of  letters. 
Many  thanks  for  your  pale  green  note,  so  far  satisfactory. 

I  believe  it  is  best  to  yield  to  Mr.  C.’s  advice,  and  remain 
here  another  day  or  two.  It  is  on  the  cards  that  I  try  my 
boldness  by  a  run  up  to  my  home  and  back  here  the  same 
day.  It  is  quite  a  trial  for  me  to  be  away  from  the  medi¬ 
tation  in  the  old  studio  —  my  works  starving  for  my 
hand.” 

The  last  letter  is  written  in  1869  from  Chillingham  Cas¬ 
tle,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  at  home  and  in  sympathy, 
although  he  writes  so  sadly  :  — 

“  Very  mortifying  are  the  disappointments  I  have* to 
face ;  one  day  seeming  to  give  hope  of  *a  decided  turn  in 
favor  of  natural  feeling,  the  next  knocked  down  again.  If 
my  present  scheme  comes  off,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  again 
for  ten  days.  If  on  my  return  I  find  myself  a  victim  to  the 
old  impulsive  misery,  I  shall  go  on  to  Eastwall  Park,  as  the 
Duchess  of  Abcrcoru  writes  she  will  take  every  care  of  me. 
Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Waterford,  Ford  Castle,  a  splendid  old  edi¬ 
fice,  which  C.  L.  would  enjoy.  Love  to  all.” 

L'  I  go  on  selecting  at  hazard  from  the  letters  before  me  :  — 

“  Again  accept  my  gratitude  for  your  constant  kind¬ 
ness,”  he  writes  to  his  faithful  T.  H.  H.  “  The  spell  is 
broken  in  a  mild  form,  but  the  work  is  too  much  for  me. 
The  long,  long  walk  in  the  dark,  after  the  shot  is  fired,  over 
rocks,  bogs,  black  moss,  and  through  torrents,  is  more  than 
enough  for  twenty-five  ! 

“  Poor  C.  has  been  very  ill  rewarded  for  his  Highland 
enterprise.  Fifteen  hundred  miles  of  peril  on  the  rail ;  end¬ 
less  bad  weather  whilst  he  was  here,  without  killing  one 
deer;  finally  obliged  to  hurry  off.  ...  I  have  begged  him 
not  to  think  of  undertaking  another  long  journey  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  even  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to  leave  home. 
...  It  is  like  you  to  think  of  my  request  touching  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  poor  here.  .  .  .  We  have  a  dead  calm  after 
the  wicked  weather ;  not  a  dimple  in  the  lake.  1  am  not 
bold  yet.  Possibly  reaction  may  take  place  in  the  quiet  of 
the  studio.  1  shall  not  start  on  great  difficulties,  but  on 
child’s  play.” 

Here  ii  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  spring :  — 

“March  \ith,  1869. 

“  I  know  you  like  water  better  than  oil ;  but,  in  spite  of 
your  love  of  paper-staining,  I  venture  to  beg  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  oil  studies,  which  you  will  receive  as  old 
friends  from  the  Zoo. 

“  In  sonm  respects  they  will  recall  the  interest  you  took 
in  my  labors  for  the  Nelson  lions,  and  I  hope  will  always 
remind  you  of  my  admiration  for  your  kindly  nature,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  endless  obligations  to  your  unceasing  desire 
to  aid  a  poor  old  man,  nearly  used  up. 

Dear  T.  H.  H.,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

“E.  Land.sekr.” 

Here  is  a  letter  which  is  very  characteristic :  — 

“  Saturday  Kve,  June  5th. 

“  Dear  IL,  —  I  am  not  quite  content  with  myself  touch¬ 
ing  the  proposed  suggestion  of  our  taking  advantage  of  an 

oHer  made  by - for  the  two  pictures.  He  has  not  put 

)iis  desire  to  have  the  pictures  in  writing,  has  he?  We 
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mult  talk  it  ovt'r  to-morrow  if  you  come  up  at  four  o’clock, 
or  sooner.  .  .  .  The  enclosed  letters  are  most  friendly,  as 

ou  will  see.  Read  them  and  bring  them  up  to-morrow. 

am  anything  but  well;  botherations  unfit  me  for  healthy 
work.  You  must  pat  me  on  the  back  to-morrow;  at  the 
game  time,  if  anything  has  turned  up  more  attractive  don’t 
bind  yourself  to  me. 

I  should  not  dislike  a  drive  or  a  walk  to-morrow  before 
dinner.” 

He  writes  once  again  :  “  I  bave  a  great  horror  of  the 

$mell  of  a  trick,  or  a  money  motive.” 

“  My  dear  Hills,  —  My  health  (or  rather  condition)  is 
a  mystery  quite  beyond  human  intelligence.  I  sleep  well 
seven  hours,  and  awake  tired  and  jaded,  and  do  not  rally 
till  after  luncheon.  J.  L.  came  down  yesterday  and  did 
her  very  best  to  cheer  me.  She  left  at  nine.  ...  I  return 
to  my  own  home,  in  spite  of  a  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  to  meet  Princess  Louise  at  breakfast. 

“  I  wonder  if  you  are  free  to-morrow.  I  shall  try  and 
catch  you  for  a  little  dinner  with  me,  tho’  I  am  sure  to  find 
you  better  engaged.  Dear  H.,  ever  thine,  E.  L.” 

Then  comes  the*  sad  concluding  scene  —  the  long  illness 
and  the  anxious  watch.  Was  ever  any  one  more  tenderly 
nursed  and  cared  for  ?  Those  who  had  loved  him  in  his 
bright  wealth  of  life  now  watched  the  long  days  one  hy  one 
telling  away  its  treasure.  He  was  very  weak  in  body  lat¬ 
terly,  but  sometimes  he  used  to  go  into  the  garden  and  walk 
round  the  paths,  leaning  on  his  sister’s  arm.  One  beauti¬ 
ful  spring  morning  he  looked  up  and  said,  “  I  shall  never 
see  the  green  leaves  again ;  ”  but  he  did  see  them,  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  said.  He  lived  through  another  spring.  He 
used  to  lie  in  his  studio,  where  he  would  have  liked  to  die. 
To  the  very  end  he  did  not  give  up  his  work ;  but  he  used 
to  go  on,  painting  a  little  at  a  time,  faithful  to  his  task. 

VVhen  he  was  almost  at  his  worst  —  so  some  one  told  me 
—  they  gave  him  his  easel  and  his  canvas,  and  left  him 
alone  in  the  studio,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  take  up  his 
work  and  forget  his  suffering.  "When  they  came  back  they 
found  that  he  had  painted  the  picture  of  a  little  lamb  lying 
beside  a  lion.  This  and  “  The  Font  ”  were  the  last  pictures 
ever  painted  by  that  faithful  hand.  “ The  Font”  is  an  al¬ 
legory  of  all  creeds  and  all  created  things  coming  together 
into  the  light  of  truth.  The  Queen  is  the  owner  of  “  The 
Font.”  She  wrote  to  her  old  friend  and  expressed  her  ad¬ 
miration  for  it,  and  asked  to  become  the  possessor.  Her 
help  and  sympathy  brightened  the  sadness  of  those  last 
days  for  him.  It  is  well  known  that  he  appealed  to  her 
once,  when  haunted  by  some  painful  apprehensions,  and 
that  her  wise  and  judicious  kindness  came  to  the  help  of 
his  nurses.  She  sent  him  back  a  message ;  bade  him  not 
be  afraid,  and  to  trust  to  those  who  were  doing  their  best 
for  him,  and  in  whom  she  herself  had  every  confidence. 

Sir  Edwin  once  told  Mr.  Browning  that  he.  had  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stag 
was  the  bravest  of  all  animals.  Other  animals  are  horn 
warriors,  they  fight  in  a  dogged  and  determined  sort  of 
way ;  the  stag  is  naturally  timid,  trembling,  vibrating  with 
every  sound,  Hying  from  danger,  from  the  approach  of 
other  creatures,  halting  to  fight.  When  pursued,  its  first 
impulse  is  to  escape;  but  when  turned  to  bay  and  flight  is 
impossible  it  fronts  its  enemies  nobly,  closes  its  eyes  not  to 
see  the  horrible  bloodshed,  and  with  its  branching  horns 
steadily  tosses  dog  after  dog  up  one  upon  the  other,  until 
overpowered  at  last  hy  numbers  it  sinks  to  its  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  think  of  it,  not  unlike  a  picture  of 
bis  own  sad  end.  Nervous,  sensitive,  high-minded,  work¬ 
ing  on  to  the  end,  he  was  brought  to  bay  and  at  last  over¬ 
powered  by  that  terrible  mental  rout  and  misery. 

He  wished  to  die  in  his  studio  —  his  dear  studio  for 
which  he  used  to  long  when  ho  was  awajr,  and  where  he 
lay  so  long  expecting  the  end,  but  it  was  in  his  own  room 
that  he  slept  away.  His  brother  was  with  him.  His  old 
friend  came  into  the  room.  He  knew  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand.  .  .  . 


As  time  goes  on  the  men  are  born,  one  by  one,  who 
seem  to  bring  to  us  the  answers  to  the  secrets  of  life,  each 
in  his  place  and  revealing  in  bis  turn  according  to  his  gift. 
Such  men  belong  to  nature’s  true  priesthood,  and  among 
their  names,  not  forgotten,  will  be  that  of  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer. 


A  PEEP  AT  BRITTANY. 

The  tourist  who  makes  a  rapid  flight  from  Paris  to 
Rennes,  sutlers  no  great  loss  by  flitting  by  night.  The 
region  traversed  is  what  the  French  calT“un  beau  pays,” 
a  fine  country,  with  no  pretensions  to  scenery,  with  an 
horizon  of  low  wooiled  hills  when  not  absolutely  flat,  fer¬ 
tile,  well  cultivated,  populous,  very  pleasant  to  own  or  to 
occupy,  but  somewhat  monotonous  to  travel  through. 

But  in  railway  travelling  by  night,  “  the  more  the  mer¬ 
rier  ”  is  by  no  means  the  rule.  At  starting  from  Paris,  wo 
were  four,  one  of  whom,  a  veteran  wanderer,  filled  the 
carriage  door  with  his  portly  person,  while  a  second  pro¬ 
truded  his  b.ald  and  shining  head  to  close  the  entrance 
more  effectually.  Those  tactics  answered.  The  train 
began  to  move.  Each  member  of  the  quaternion,  chuck¬ 
ling  in  high  glee,  was  in  indisputable  possession  of  his 
comfortable  corner,  with  liberty  to  stretch  out  his  limbs  at 
full  length. 

We  had  triumphed,  and  in  ordinary  times  might  have 
retained  the  victory.  But  the  National  Assembly  had  just 
been  dissolved :  but  the  school  vacation  had  just  com¬ 
menced;  everybody  was  rushing  out  of  Paris,  ready  for 
any  amount  of  rural  or  maritime  discomfort.  At  Ver¬ 
sailles,  to  our  disgust,  a  lady  forced  her  way  into  our 
stronghold.  Ugh  I  Why  couldn’t  she  go  with  the  Dames 
Seules?  Unwillingly  and  ungraciouslv  we  made  the  least 
possible  room  to  allow  her  to  take  lier  place,  when  she 
quietly,  clearly,  and  decidedly  observed,  “I  am  sorry, 
messieurs,  to  disturb  your  first  sleep,  but  we  are  several.” 

Several  I  Yes ;  several  they  were  I  Husband,  daugh¬ 
ters,  maid,  bags,  baskets,  cloaks  and  rugs,  umbrellas  and 
walking-sticks,  besides  a  personage  who  seemed  a  cross 
between  an  uncle  and  a  grandfather.  Six  added  to  four, 
make  up  ten ;  and  ten  we  were  instead  of  four.  Railway 
Lw,  happily,  allows  no  more  souls  (unless  in  arms)  to  he 
packed  in  one  second-class  compartment,  but  the  law  putt 
no  limit  to  travelling  personaliiics ;  so  that  bodies  com¬ 
bined  with  baggage  made  a  respectable  siiueeze,  promising 
what  society  calls  a  delightful  evening 

Our  Cerberus,  baffled,  protested  gruffly  against  the 
amount  of  portable  property  introduced.  For  some  min¬ 
utes  we  held  a  Hyde  Park  meeting,  threatening,  we  four, 
to  shift  into  another  carriage,  although  we  well  knew  there 
was  none  to  be  had.  We  were  almost  as  bearish  as  the 
National  Assembly,  and  I  thought  gesticulation  would  end 
in  a  fight ;  but  the  clear- voiced  lady  was  too  much  for  us. 
The  storm  subsided  into  quiet,  and  we  gradually,  dropped 
into  attitudes  which  you  may  see  on  the  stage  when  gangs 
of  robbers  are  supposed  to  be  slumbering. 

Those  attitudes  don’t  look  comfortable  or  cosy;  no  more 
was  mine  or  anybody  else’s  except  our  invaders’,  who  made 
themselves  at  home  at  our  expense.  A  remedy  for  sleep¬ 
lessness  is  to  count  a  hundred.  Not  having  Dr.  Droney’s 
sermons,  I  tried  it,  but  caught  myself  repeatedly  running 
off  into  “  Four  and  six  make  ten  ;  four  and  six  make  ten.” 
Whether  it  brought  on  sleep  I  cannot  aver ;  which  suggests 
the  probability  that  it  did. 

.\t  four-twenty-five  of  that  August  morning,  the  city  of 
Rennes  and  daybreak  were  reached.  The  ladies  are  not 
so  goo<l-looking  as  they  were  overnight  by  lamplight,  and 
the  men  much  less  distinguished  in  their  appearance.  Not 
being  able  to  see  myself  as  others  see  me,  1  cannot  tell 
whether  night  has  worked  in  me  a  like  ”  sea  change. 
Blit  the  return  of  day  would  console  for  all  that,  did  not  a 
cold,  envious  mist  prevent  our  looking  out  of  window. 
Nevertheless,  although  we  have  been  running  away  from 
the  rising  sun  all  night  long,  he  will  be  sure  to  catch  us. 
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And  here  he  comes  at  last,  as  bright  and  warm  as  ever.  I 
Away  go  the  mists.  And  this  is  Brittany  I  I 

There  is  buckwheat,  called  bid  noir  because  its  flowers 
are  white,  in  never-ending  blossom  —  we  shall  taste  its 
leathery  cakes  and  crumpets  by  and  by ;  there  are  endless 
flat  many-liirrowed  fields  separated  by  scrubby  hedges  not  | 
seen  in  other  parts  of  France;  but  —  was  it  worth  while  ! 
to  come  so  far  to  see  so  little  ?  To  sutler  dust  and  inter-  j 
national  hot-pressing  during  a  whole  dead-long  Nox  Rail- 
wayana  ? 

Civil  words  are  exchanged  between  overnight’s  dispu¬ 
tants.  They  converse,  astonished  to  find  each  other  mu¬ 
tually  agreeable  and  intelligent. 

“  That’s  pretty,  madame,  that  bay,  though  the  tide  is 
out.  Those  valleys,  too,  are  fresh  and  green,  only  they 
might  be  a  trifle  deeper,  longer,  and  wider.  But  we  must 
take  what  we  find,  as  I  am  obliged  to,  settling  down  here 
after  leaving  Alsace.  Everybody  wants  land,  that  is,  rock, 
stones,  and  heath,  such  as  you  see,  but  nobody  cultivates 
it  or  will  let  anybody  else  cultivate  it.  There,  madame, 
stands  a  shepherdess.  She  is  keeping  ]>erhaps  a  dozen 
sheep,  but  you  would  hanily  sing  her  charms  in  a  madrigal. 
The  people,  madame  ?  ^\  ell ;  your  true  Breton  is  devout 
and  thirsty,  given  to  confession  and  tipsyfication,  otherwise 
called  drainograpby.  lie  will  walk  in  a  pardon-procession 
at  noon,  and  be  unable  to  walk  home  at  night.  Neither  in 
women’s  nor  in  children’s  litanies  do  you  find,  ‘  From  alco¬ 
hol  in  all  its  forms,  the  Holy  Saints  deliver  us.’  Wages, 
madam  ?  A  farm-woman  servant  hereabouts  earns  seven 
or  eight  francs  a  month,  and  is  content  with  coarse  and 
humble  fare.  Her  wages  being  small  and  her  board  cost¬ 
ing  nothing,  you  have  no  right  to  complain  that  she 
knows  nothing,  that  she  can  neither  iron  linen,  sew,  cook, 
nor  ”  — 

“  But  why  does  the  train  stop?  We  are  not  at  a  sta¬ 
tion,”  madame  inquires,  a  little  uneasily. 

”  Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  train  ?  ”  the  conductor  asks, 
running  from  carriage  to  carriage. 

A  doctor  is  found,  and  taken  possession  of.  What  is  the 
matter  V  A  “  welcome  little  stranger,”  or  an  old  gentleman 
choked  with  buckwheat  pancake?  After  half  an  hour’s 
waiting,  the  doctor  comes  back,  folding  up  his  instrument- 
case,  and  coolly  informing  us  :  —  I 

“  Crossing  gate-keeper  stood  in  locomotive’s  way.  | 
Lucky  escape.  A  few  fingers  squeezed ;  that’s  all.” 

‘*The  Bretons,  madame,  I  was  saying,  finish  religious 
observances  with  worldly  enjoyment.  Look  at  the  bill 
stuck  up  at  this  station.  *  Grand  Pardon  at  Saint  Renan, 
on  Sunday  the  17th  of  August,  1873.  Public  dances  in 
all  the  Places  or  open  spaces.  Varied  sports;  Retraite 
aux  Flambeaux.  Grand  Ball  at  seven  o’clock.’  ”  i 

“  Morlaix  1  Mor-r-r-lalx  1  ”  shouts  the  railway  guard. 

We  halt,  8us|)ended  alofl  as  if  in  a  balloon.  Beneath 
and  athwart  us  runs  a  deep  valley  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea,  lined  with  dark  green  foliage  sheltering  clumps  of  gray 
houses.  At  the  bottom  of  all  runs  a  sinuous  stream  to 
which  the  valley  owes  its  depth  if  not  its  existence.  What 
sustains  us  on  high  is  a  wonderfully  bold  viaduct  bestrid¬ 
ing  the  chasm  with  two  stories  of  arches,  which,  being  on 
them,  we  cannot  see. 

“  Morlaix  I  Mor-r-r  laix  I  ” 

“  Here  we  leave  you,”  says  the  lady  head  of  the  intrud¬ 
ing  party ;  “  sorry  to  have  made  you  pass  an  uncomfortable 
night  ”  — 

“  Sorry  I  was  so  cross  about  it,”  interrupts  Cerberus. 

“  I  am  for  Morlaix,  too.  Mention  my  name  at  the  hotel  — 
don’t  be  afraid  of  asking  prices  —  and  they  may  receive  you 
on  more  reasonable  terms.” 

Tester  evening’s  quarrel  is  cancelled  with  hand-shakes. 
A  night  passed  together  puts  travellers  on  an  easier  foot¬ 
ing  than  two  or  three  days’  journeying  by  sunlight.  They 
have  shared  the  discomfort  as  well  as  the  fun  of  travel. 

“  I  wish  I  could  do  like  you,”  I  sigh ;  ‘‘  for  I  came  straight 
firom  Calais,  and  am  going  on  to  Brest.” 

“Without  stopping  at  Paris  I”  the  husband  exclaims. 

“  It  is  only  the  English  who  make  a  rush  like  that.” 

“  And  you  ?  In  one  night  from  Versailles  to  Morlaix  ?  ” 


“  Madame  is  English,  though  she  speaks  without  accent. 
My  daughters,  consequently,  are  half  English,  too.” 

“  Ah  I  that  explains  all :  baggage,  baskets,  bibelots,  and 
the  rest.” 

“  If  you  return  to  Morlaix,  come  to  our  hotel.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  journey  1  ” 

Stretched  limbs  and  basket-breakfast  help  wonderfully 
to  the  appreciation  of  pretty  scenery.  Those  hillsides, 
heaped  with  ivy-clad  boulders,  all  garnished,  like  dishes  of 
fruit  at  dessert,  with  tufts  of  ferns  and  sprigs  of  leaves,  are 
absolutely  charming  in  their  wildness.  When  you,  gentle 
reader,  take  this  trip,  on  arriving  at  Landerneau  shift  to 
I  the  side  of  the  carnage  where  people  get  in  and  out.  On 
I  passing  the  station  of  Kerhuon,  you  will  see  before  you,  on 
j  the  other  side  of  the  water,  enormous  rocks  springing  up 
j  from  a  bed  of  bright  green  copse-wood.  They  are  the 
j  rocks  of  Plougastel,  justly  famous  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
At  their  foot  you  find  the  rare  Tunbridge  film-fern,  which 
carpets  the  tocks,  mixes  with  the  mosses,  and  even  climbs 
up  the  tree-trunks.  From  their  summit  you  command  a 
I  valley,  for  the  like  of  which  you  must  cross  over  to  W’ales. 
j  Brest,  the  Princess  if  not  the  Queen  of  Brittany,  is 
I  enthroned  on  an  eminence  commanding  delicious  prospects 
j  by  sea  and  land.  Of  all  known  French  fortified  towns, 

I  Brest  is  the  least  shut  up  and  suflbeated.  Its  enclosing 
■  ramparts  lie  mostly  beneath  it.  The  streets  are  long, 
straight,  and  airy,  many  terminating,  not  in  a  blank  wall  or 
;  an  ugly  house,  but  with  a  view  of  the  bright  sea  and  the 
I  hills  beyond  it.  The  public  walk,  the  Cours  d’Ajot,  pos- 
i  sesses  admirably  umbrageous  elms  for  a  maritime  town. 

'  Its  elevated  site  allows  the  breeze  to  sweep  in  direct  from 
the  Roads,  which  but  for  their  communication  with  the 
ocean,  by  means  of  the  Goulet  or  the  Gullet,  might  be 
taken  for  a  magnificent  hill-bound  lake. 

It  is  here  that  the  bonnes  or  nurse-maids  of  Brest  sit  in 
permanent  committee,  safely  discussing  in  their  Breton 
tongue  the  demerits  and  chignons  of  their  mistresses,  the 
merits  of  their  masters,  and  the  comparative  weights  and 
tempers  of  their  sucklings  and  nurselings.  Here,  too,  the 
travelling  naturalist  can  classify  Breton  caps  accoiding  to 
their  species  and  varieties.  It  is  for  him  to  determine 
whether  it  was  by  natural  selection  or  independent  creation 
that  bonnes’  caps  assumed  the  forms  of  an  extinguisher, 
an  egg-shell  with  a  white  swelling  at  the  end,  a  roll  of 
music,  a  butterfly,  a  flying  fish,  and  a  ship  in  full  sail. 

Brest,  however,  is  a  populous  town  of  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  though  in,  is  scarcely  Brittany.  Town 
life,  in  Europe,  at  least,  is  similar,  if  not  exactly  the  same. 
Human  nature  is  everywhere  identical.  Is  there  a  city  in 
the  world  in  which  dirty  boys  do  not  get  up  behind  smart 
carriages,  nor  slide  down  the  handrails  of  public  staircases? 
Brest  shows  plenty  of  brilliant  toilettes.  If  open-air 
gatherings  are  so  bright  and  gay,  what  must  the  salons  be? 
There  is  a  praiseworthy  paucity  of  flies,  and  an  absence  of 
gnats  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Armaments  may  be 
active,  but  trade  is  slack :  the  mercantile  branch  of  the 
navy  does  not  flourish.  Consequently,  in  Brest,  there  are 
no  monkey-shops,  no  parrots  imploring  you  with  wistful 
eyes  to  buy  them,  no  cockatoos  screaming  to  attract  your 
attention,  no  love-birds  fascinated  by  each  other’s  charms, 
no  tiny  Indian  feathered  bipeds  crowding  together  with 
half-shut  eyes  and  pining  for  a  hotter  climate  —  all  because 
no  merchantmen  put  into  port.  Land,  nevertheless,  is 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  ground  on  which  our  excellent 
hotel  stands,  and  the  whole  Champ  de  Bataille  in  front  of 
it,  is  worth  eight  pounds  the  square  metre. 

Northwestward,  ho!  The  caicche  is  at  the  door  at 
early  morn,  and  we  start  for  Argenton,  our  favorite  and 
most  primitive  watering-place,  where,  until  the  late  calami¬ 
tous  rise  in  prices,  you  could  be  boarded  and  lod<red  for 
three  francs  a  day,  and  get  lobsters  and  prawns  for  less 
than  nothing.  The  roadside  hedges  are  often  ill-natured, 
shutting  out  what  view  there  is,  but  the  luxuriant  tall¬ 
stemmed  furze  that  tops  them  tells  a  tale  of  mild  and  frost- 
less  winter,  and  forms  by  its  dingy  green  a  fitting  back- 
I  ground  for  the  venerable  gray  of  the  granite  crosses.  Wo 
'  might  take  the  peasants  we  meet  for  priests,  clad  as  they 
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are  in  black  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  but  unclerically 
earnished  with  a  velvet  band  passing  through  a  large  steel 
buckle  behind,  and  flying  off  in  streamers  resembling  what 
young  ladies  used  to  call  “  suivez-moi,  jeune  homme.” 
Here  is  one  driving  a  cart  in  company  with  his  calf,  and 
now  another  on  foot  carrying  a  chicken  in  his  arms  as  ten¬ 
derly  as  if  it  were  a  child. 

The  coast,  which  we  reach  at  last,  is  an  endless  series 
of  pretty  little  bays,  protected  by  rocky  islets  from  the 
breakers  of  the  ocean,  but  rendering  navigation  difhcult 
and  dangerous.  In  front  of  some  bays,  as  I’orsal.  there  is 
a  complete  archipelago  of  rocks ;  and  on  land,  granite 
rocks  sprout  up  from  the  surface  almost  as  thickly  as  they 
do  at  sea.  Ocean  is  gifted  with  an  ever-gnawing  tooth, 
but  earth,  in  Brittany,  offers  it  a  hard  crust  to  bite.  The 
land  is  granite:  and  granite  is  made  to  serve  all  sorts  of 
incongruous  purposes.  Out  of  it  are  fabricated  mangers, 
clock-weights,  drinking  troughs,  hedges,  slabs  for  washing 
linen,  poits,  stiles,  dogs’  feeding  platters,  fences,  tempo¬ 
rary  walls  —  a  man  will  pull  down  a  wall  to  let  his  favor¬ 
ite  cow  pass  through,  and  will  then  build  it  up  again. 
Finally,  granite  furnishes  tombstones  ;  in  which  tombstones 
hollows  are  carved,  some  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop-shell, 
to  receive  holy  water  on  fSte  and  pardon  days.  On  ordi¬ 
nary  days  they  are  often  hlled  by  the  rain ;  and  well  does 
it  augur  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  whose  body  is  there 
beneath  interred,  if  the  little  birds  come  to  drink  of  the 
sweet  raindrops  so  caught  from  heaven. 

Such  a  coast  is  the  very  place  for  a  stroll,  whether  you 
are  simply  idle,  or  plant  or  insect  hunting.  Basking  in 
the  afternoon  sun,  with  a  rock  between  the  wind  and  your 
nobility,  you  see  the  clear  waters  of  the  sparkling  tide  ad¬ 
vance,  dancing  gayly,  as  if  they  never  could  be  treacherous 
or  homicidal  —  could  never  rage  and  howl  in  pitiless  fury. 
The  fisherman’s  boat  sculls  to  and  fro.  The  smoke  of 
dried  seaweed,  burning  for  kelp,  steams  along  the  ground 
in  e.xpanding  volumes.  Aloft  on  the  horizon  the  village 
church  points  with  taper  spire  to  heaven.  That  spire, 
though  built  of  solidest  material,  looks  as  light  as  if  cut  out 
of  card-paper. 

As  the  sun  declines,  the  rocks,  in  shadow,  assume  the 
aspect  of  fantastic  ruins.  Ruins  indeed  they  are,  whose 
dilapidation  began  before  man  was  born  to  witness  it. 
Their  obstinate  resistance  marks  their  age.  Other  rocks 
have  been  melted  or  ground  down,  and  then  compressed 
or  baked  into  rocks  again ;  but  these  remain  to  tell  the 
tale  of  aaes  when  'he  world  was  still  untenanted  by  life. 
Our  stroll  inn-wards,  to  dinner,  takes  us  now  and  then 
over  carpets  of  seaweed  spread  out  to  dry  —  green,  yellow, 
pink,  brown  —  all  to  be  consigned  to  the  furnace  for  ulti¬ 
mate  conversion  into  iodine  and  soda. 

We  dine.  It  beinir  Sunday,  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  Ildtel  du  Cheval  Noir  is  full  to  overflowing  with  excur¬ 
sionists  from  Brest,  in  spite  of  the  “  vastes  dcuries  et 
remises  ”  set  forth  in  its  programme.  A  heavy  strain  is 
put  on  its  “  Table  ouverte  a  toute  heure  ”  and  its  “  Repas 
Bur  commande  faite  dotize  heures  k  I’avance.”  The  sup- 

e  nevertheless  contrives  to  meet  the  demand.  They 
'e  a  fish-box  into  which  you  have  only  to  thrust  your 
hand  to  pull  out  a  crawfish  or  a  lobster,  and  a  meat-safe 
from  which  when  a  joint  of  mutton  goes,  another  immedi¬ 
ately  replaces  it.  Sundry  natives  reel  around  the  premises 
full,  not  of  Bacchus,  but  of  Bacchus  (and  perhaps  of 
Ceres)  distilled.  Trying  to  effect  an  entrance,  they  are 
repulsed,  without  politeness,  if  quarrelsome.  Some  young 
people  who  prefer  dancing  to  drinking  (at  least  for  the 
present),  get  up  a  Breton  round  in  the  coach- yard.  Music 
being  absent,  we  have  the  spectacle  which  has  been  said  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  madhouse.  Jumps  and  evolutions 
are  vigorously  performed  without  any  apparent  motive. 
The  dancers  at  times  set  up  a  howl  which  the  utmost  good 
nature  cannot  accept  as  a  melody.  As  soon  as  dusk 
darkens  into  night,  the  landlord  turns  them  all  out  of  his 
yard,  and  shuts  the  gates*  The  performance  over,  we  re¬ 
tire  to  bed,  if  wooden  partitions  can  constitute  retirement. 

A  back  chamber,  secured  by  favor,  in  this  the  best 
(because  the  only)  inn,  contains  one  bed  on  a  bedstead 


and  one  on  the  floor.  The  latter  my  room-companion  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  lobster-feather  bed.  The  blankets  or  counter¬ 
panes  on  both,  seriously  suggestive,  as  is  common  here¬ 
abouts,  are  dark  green  bordered  with  black,  to  remind  you 
of  the  turf  which  will  one  day  cover  you,  and  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  which,  for  a  short  while,  will  publish  your  loss.  There 
is  one  nail  on  which  to  hang  one  towel,  besides  a  second 
nail  considerately  knocked  into  the  wall  to  sustain  the 
clothes  of  two  full-grown  people.  There  is  one  stool,  a 
great  indulgence  in  a  bedroom,  because  people  don’t  go 
into  bedreoms  to  sit..  Indigenes  and  the  commonalty  dine 
seated  on  benches;  stools  are  allowed  to  well-to-do  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  aristocracy  only  are  promoted  to  chairs. 

There  is  one  table,  one  bottle  of  water,  and,  in  place  of 
washing-stand,  a  little  doll’s  table  not  so  high  as  my  knee, 
at  which  you  may  wash  either  seated  on  the  stool  or  kneel¬ 
ing  at  your  morning  devotions.  Window  curtains  are 
replaced  by  an  outside  crust  on  the  glass,  discreetly  com¬ 
pounded  of  salt  spray,  dust,  and  rain.  The  antique  end  of 
a  cigarette  and  three  or  four  hair-pins  indicate  that,  at  some 
previous  epoch,  the  apartment  had  been  occupied  by  a  past 
generation  of  bucks  and  belies.  The  mantelpiece  is  gar¬ 
nished  with  a  broken  basin,  two  coffee-cups,  three  beer- 
glasses,  two  effigies  of  the  Virgin  (one  serving  to  hold 
holy  water),  a  colored  photograph  of  the  Pope  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  family,  two  rusty  keys,  a  brass  knob  once 
the  handle  of  something,  and  a  bouquet  of  artificial  ro^ 
buds  saved  from  a  wedding  button-hole.  The  thick  granite 
walls  insure  protection  from  the  weather  (though  the 
house  opposite  was  unroofed,  last  winter,  by  a  single  gust 
of  wind),  but  the  wooden  inside  walls  and  the  drum-like 
stairs  permit  me  to  hear  simultaneously  all  that  is  going 
on,  above,  below,  and  around. 

On  peeping  through  the  window-crust,  the  yard  is  seen 
to  be  filled  with  carriages  and  carts,  wicker  lobster-traps, 
fish  for  breakfast,  Bretons  in'  sabots  with  a  wisp  of  jStraw 
to  replace  socks  or  stockings,  ladies  such  as  you  see  in 
fashion  prints,  and  smart  children  mingling  with  little 
natives  who  have  no  experience  of  smartness,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  cleanliness.  A  friendly  voice  hails  me.  A  lady 
authorizes  me  (as  1  have  no  looking-glass,  and  must  dress 
by  the  reflection  from  the  whitewashed  wall)  to  enter  her 
room  and  beautify  there.  The  morning  mist  gradually 
melts  into  sunshine,  and  I  go  down-stairs  to  see  what 
change  night  has  worked  on  the  face  of  Finistere. 
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I  got  a  letter  from  Brims  on  the  Wednesday  after  this, 
stating  that  the  princes  had  assented  to  his  request,  and  had 
duly  made  my  appointment.  He  added  a  sentence  which 
alone  rendered  the  other  news  of  much  value.  “Their 
Highnesses,”  he  wrote,  “got  something  to  eat  in  Manches¬ 
ter.”  It  would  not  have  been  of  any  great  avail  to  receive 
an  appointment  from  men  who  were  to  expire  of  inanition 
five  minutes  afterwards.  The  firm  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
on  my  representing  my  case  to  them,  said  they  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  making  a  fortune  much  faster 
than  they  had  any  hope  of  doing.  I  might  take  some 
weeks’  absence,  short  as  was  the  time  since  ray  last  holiday. 
The  junior  partner  satirically  remarked,  “  that  he  only 
feared  they  should  lose  my  valuable  services  altogether, 
owing  to  the  Bank  of  England  wishing  to  make  me  a 
governor  on  ray  return  to  town  a  millionaire.”  I  put  the 
sneer  into  my  pocket,  into  which  I  hoped  soon  to  put 
something  else  far  more  valuable. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  great  Yorkshire  towns  that  I  came 
up  with  Tom  Brims  and  the  distinguished  Oriental  visi¬ 
tors. 

“  We  have  turned  aside  here  before  going  on  to  Liver¬ 
pool,”  explained  Brims,  “  because  the  princes  want  lortT 
thousand  caps,  or  hats,  you  would  call  them,  of  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  light  fabric,  for  their  people  at  home,  and  it  is  only 
here  they  can  get  them.’ 
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“  Forty  thousand  !  ”  I  could  not  help  repeating  it> 
Everything  with  them  seemed  to  be  on  the  scale  of  the 
‘  Arabian  Nights.” 

“  Yes,”  he  ill-temperedly  continued,  “  they  are  going  on 
in  the  way  of  ordering  just  as  they  did  at  Paris  and  in, 
Ix>n(lon.  In  Manchester  they  bought  calico  right  and  left; 
enough  for  all  India,  you  would  think.  They  are  like  big 
children  ;  they  want  to  buy  everything  they  see.  Even 
nabobs  can’t  alFoni  to  keep  up  this  style  of  thing.  But  it 
is  of  no  use  my  trying  to  check  it.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side  is,  that  their  living  won’t  cost  them 
much.  They  are  on  short  commons  again  since  leaving 
Manchester.  I  could  have  got  a  make-shift  cook  for  them 
there,  but  some  of  their  high-caste  nonsense  came  in ;  they 
would  neither  consent  to  it,  nor  see  any  of  the  Hindus  in 
the  place.  They  are  feeding  on  their  pipes,  and  little  or 
nothing  else.  At  Liverpool,  they  may  be  able  to  beg 
another  mouthful  or  two.” 

The  great  rank  of  the  Hindus  had  not  been  specially 
promulgated,  but  our  presence  made  some  stir  among  the 
inhabitants.  Whenever  we  left  the  hotel,  we  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  group  of  women  and  children,  the  faces  of  the 
former  peeping  out  of  shawls  thrown  over  their  heads  in 
lieu  of  bonnets.  They  all  clattered  along  in  clogs,  like 
the  Lancashire  people,  'fhe  men  in  the  streets  stopped  to 
grin  at  the  unfamiliar  procession  we  made.  It  was  a  relief 
to  think  that  the  broad  vernacular  they  spoke  was  not  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  scimitar-bearing  potentates  before  us,  for 
some  of  the  criticisms  offered  upon  their  appearance  were 
not  complimentary.  'The  Yorkshlremen  seemed  to  think 
it  was  preposterous  and  ludicrous  that  they  did  not  wear 
good  broadcloth  and  chimney-pot  hats,  like  other  male 
creatures,  having  the  money  to  buy  them.  The  town  otB- 
cials  and  the  leading  manufacturers  better  appreciated 
foreign  peculiarities,  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
amity  with  possible  customers.  Invitations  to  visit  the 
leading  mills  and  other  places  of  interest  were  kindly 
pressed  upon  the  princes.  A  number  of  these  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  For  men  living  upon  smoke,  they  got  through  an 
astonishing  amount  of  work  of  this  kind.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  their  Highnesses  went  to  inspect  a  large  band- 
some  hall  used  for  public  purposes. 

I  stayed  a  few  minutes  behind  at  the  last  warehouse 
visited,  in  order  to  see  to  the  right  directing  of  some  pat¬ 
terns  which  had  been  presented  to  the  princes  as  specimens 
of  Yorkshire  manufactures.  Just  as  I  reached  the  building 
whither  they  had  gone,  a  series  of  most  fearful  yells  re¬ 
sounded  within.  I  hastened  through  a  doorway  into  a 
large  room,  where  I  instantly  saw,  from  the  long  lines  of 
snowy  tables,  duly  set  out  with  glittering  glass  and  flashing 
cutlery,  a  public  dinner  was  pending.  But  all  my  powers 
of  observation  were  speedily  concentrated  on  the  frantic 
gestures  of  a  black-coated,  white-neckerchiefed  waiter, 
who  was  wildly  flourishing  his  napkin,  as  also  his  arms 
and  legs,  in  front  of  the  chief  cross  table.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  table  sat  the  youngest  of  the  three  princes,  his 
dark  blazing  eye  resting  on  the  waiter,  as  he  silently  went 
on  helping  himself  from  the  principal  dishes. 

“  Help,  help !  ”  the  waiter  was  shouting,  among  his 
inarticulate  yelling.  “  We  shall  all  be  ruined.  There  is 
only  one  apricot  left  for  the  high-sheriff.  Hoo  I  that  is 
gone  now.  Help,  help  I  Roger,  Willie,  Sarah,  where  are 
you  ?  We  shall  never  get  over  this  disgrace.” 

Hurrying  up,  1  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  trying  to 
control  him  by  a  whisper  that  it  was  one  of  their  High¬ 
nesses.  He  was  in  such  a  fury  that  he  either  would  not  or 
could  not  listen. 

“  Now  he  has  spoiled  the  best  sweetmeat  there  is.  I 
shall  certainly  be  discharged ;  we  shall  all  lose  our  charac¬ 
ters  forever.” 

His  Highness,  keeping  his  glittering  eye  upon  his  vitu- 
perator,  and  taking  no  heed  of  me,  bad  greatly  altered  the 
look  of  a  very  ornate  piece  of  confectionery.  Attacking 
it  with  his  fingers,  he  was  carrying  it  to  his  mouth  by  the 
handful. 

“  See  how  he  eats  with  his  paws  I  ”  roared  the  waiter. 

There  were  loud  voices,  and  a  noise  advancing  behind 
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us.  Several  under-waiters  and  women-assistants  came 
rushing  up  the  hall.  Behind  them,  stepping  in  from  the 
doorway,  I  was  relieved  to  see  Tom  Brim’s  tall  form,  the 
other  princes  with  their  servants  being  visible  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

The  head-waiter  had  caught  sight  of  them.  He  lost  all 
vestige  of  control.  “  There  is  more  of  ’em,”  he  yelled. 
“  Here’s  a  ‘  Christy  Minstrel  ’  has  come  and  sat  in  the  chair¬ 
man’s  chair,  and  eaten  the  high- sheriff’s  apricots  ;  and  the 
rest  o’  the  gang  is  coming  to  finish  us  up.  Police !  Where 
are  the  police  ?  ”  Not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  he  got  fast  hold  of  his  Highness’s  robe,  and  to  it  he 
clung,  lying  across  the  table. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Tom  Brims  and 
myself,  even  with  the  aid  of  three  gentlemen  ac<;ompany- 
ing  the  party,  who  ran  to  our  help,  could  extricate  his 
Highness  from  the  waiter’s  clutch.  So  soon  as  we  did,  the 
prince’s  hand  went  to  the  hilt  of  his  scimitar.  But  we 
restrained  him.  His  nostrils  dilating  from  anger,  he,  with 
a  dignified  strut,  joined  the  other  excited  Hindus,  wiping 
upon  his  capacious  sleeve  the  traces  of  the  fruit  and  sweet¬ 
meats. 

It  was  in  vain  the  gentlemen  with  us  tried  to  explain 
matters. 

“  We  shall  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  o’  the  public,”  persisted 
the  head-waiter,  letting  his  head  emerge  from  the  recov¬ 
ered  napkin,  in  which  he  had  wrapped  it.  “  The  news¬ 
papers  will  be  down  on  us  without  mercy,  as  they  alius  is. 
Didn’t  they  say  the  last  time  as  the  dinner  wasn’t  worth 
sneezing  at,  becos  we  was  unterhanded,  which  I  don’t  say 
wasn’t  in  part  true.  But  this  time  we  have  got  twelve 
more  helps,  and  now  the  reporters’ll  say  we  served  noth¬ 
ing  for  dessert  up  to  the  high-sherilTs  table  but  raw  pota¬ 
toes.”  He  danced  round  and  round  on  the  floor  in  a  fury, 
arid  again  wrapped  his  head  in  the  napkin,  to  hide  his 
grief  and  shame. 

The  last  words  I  heard  him  utter,  as  we  were  passing 
out,  the  princes  walking  as  statelily  as  ever,  were  these : 
“  Not  Christy’s  Minstrels  ?  No ;  their  manners  are  worse !  ” 

This  was  a  great  scandal.  It  appeared  that  the  young¬ 
est  prince,  the  promptings  of  whose  appetite  must  have 
become  irresistible  at  sight  of  the  banquet  spread  out,  had, 
unobserved,  quitted  the  gallery  where  the  party  were  hav¬ 
ing  shown  to  them  a  great  organ,  which  was  one  of  the 
local  marvels.  Going  down  below,  he  had  proceeded  some 
wav  in  helping  himself  to  the  fruits  and  other  dainties 
before  he  was  noticed  by  any  one,  with  the  result  of  very 
considerably  disfiguring  the  arrangements  of  the  sheriflTi 
table. 

The  matter  was  made  the  best  of  by  those  immediately 
concerned.  Large  presents  of  fruit  were  sent  to  their 
Highness’s  hotel  by  some  of  the  leading  townsmen,  by  way 
of  vindicating  English  hospitality.  But  Tom  Brims  him¬ 
self,  I  think,  was  not  sorry  when,  early  the  next  day,  we 
got  ready  to  quit  the  town  for  Liverpool.  One  last  pang 
of  humiliation  we  had  to  endure  at  the  railway  station. 

It  had,  somehow,  got  to  be  known  that  their  Highnesses 
I  were  leaving,  arid  a  large  and  miscellaneous  crowd  was  in 
i  and  about  the  station,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  hotel, 
i  So  soon  as  the  princes  had  passed  each  successive  group 
of  shawl-huddled  women  and  broad-grinning  men,  loud 
I  laughter  rang  forth,  while  apples  and  oranges,  some  of 
I  them  having  deep,  wide  marks  of  bites  already  in  thein, 
were  conspicuously  held  aloft.  From  ever  quarter  their 
Highnesses  were  asked  in  the  broadest  dialect,  if  they’d 
“  like  a  boite.” 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  the  train  glided  out  of  the 
dingy,  squalid-looking  town  into  the  pleasant  scenery  of 
the  country,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  Liverpool — al¬ 
though,  if  I  bad  then  known  what  awaited  us  tbere,  that 
certainly  would  not  have  been  my  feeling. 

Fortunately,  at  Liverpool  an  Indian  cook  was  obtained. 
The  princes  took  up  their  quarters  at  one  of  the  leading 
hotels,  but  their  presence  did  not  attract  much  attention  in 
the  great  port.  Foreigners  have  about  as  much  novelty  there 
as  they  have  in  London.  Some  compliments  were  ofi'ered 
them  by  the  authorities,  but  their  Highnesses  kept  much 
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aloof.  It  was  only  in  reference  to  the  shipping  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  courtesies.  They  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  docks  and  piers,  seemingly,  in  their  own  gloomy 
way,  much  interested  in  the  splendid  river  and  the  bu.sy 
scenes  it  shows. 

But  if  they  were  enjoying  r.,iverpool,  Tom  Brims  was 
not  doing  so ;  his  health  and  temper  were  both  failing  him 
together.  I  could  not  but  notice  his  manner  becoming  very 
strange.  Both  in  the  hotel  and  out  of  it  he  would  unex¬ 
pectedly  stand,  pale,  haggard,  worn,  before  me,  and  strike 
his  forehead  with  his  hand ;  then  he  would  spread  out 
bundles  of  accounts  which  he  took  indiscriminately  from 
any  of  his  pockets.  Invoices,  bills,  accounts,  stuck  out  all 
over  him  —  fresh  supplies  being  brought  by  the  post  before 
he  could  docket,  enter,  and  put  away  the  last  lots. 

“  I  have  been  expecting  them  to  want  to  buy  a  Cunard 
steamer  or  two,  or  some  other  trifle  of  that  kind,  since 
they  have  been  here,”  he  bitterly  said,  in  a  talk  with  me 
on  the  second  day.  “  Luckily,  ships  are  the  only  specialty 
there  is  in  this  place.  But  we  shall  be  in  money  difficulties  as 
it  is,  before  we  get  aw^.  Some  diamonds  ought  to  have  been 
cashed  before  we  left  London.  The  treasurer  has  no  monc^ 
left  in  his  bag.  I  told  you  they  are  like  big  children.  It 
is  of  no  more  use  trying  to  make  them  understand  business 
than  it  would  be  trying  to  leap  over  the  Mersey.  Because 
I  said  last  night  the  accounts  must  be  paid,  for  some  of 
them  were  coming  in  twice  and  three  times  over,  the  old 
one’s  moustache  went  up  to  his  eyebrows.  I  expected  he 
would  have  run  an  attendant  or  two  through  on  the  spot. 
But  I  mean  to  return  to  it  this  evening,  if  he  kills  every 
one  of  thena.”  He  added  that  he  should  tell  all  three  of 
them  that  it  was  the  first  time  accounts  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pounds  had  had  to  be  sent  in  to  him  over 
again  —  which  was  no  doubt  true. 

I  begged  him  not  to  be  rash.  He  said  he  did  not  mean 
to  be,  but  he  would  not  lose  his  character  for  punctuality 
of  payment  for  ail  the  princes  in  India.  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  him  talk ;  he  preached  a  lay  sermon  on  prompt 
settlements.  It  might  entail  some  loss,  he  said,  to  sell 
diamonds  in  Liverpool,  London  being  the  right  market ; 
but  that  was  their  bad  management,  not  his. 

That  night  a  critical  scene  took  place.  I  had  been  for¬ 
mally  introduced  to  their  Highnesses  in  Yorkshire  —  that 
is  to  say,  Tom  had  presented  me,  and  they  bad  each 
looked  me  through  with  their  dark  eyes,  not  one  of  them 
uttering  a  word  on  the  occasion.  Understanding  no  sylla¬ 
ble  of  Uieir  language,  direct  communication  with  them  by 
me  was  out  of  tne  question  ;  in  fact,  except  when  making 
one  of  the  procession  out-of-doors,  I  had  not  been  in  their 
presence  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  But  Tom  insisted 
upon  my  accompanying  him  into  the  inner  room  for  this 
interview,  giving  me  a  great  bundle  of  accounts  by  way  of 
pretext. 

As  in  London,  the  apartments  had  been  rearranged, 
that  is,  in  fact,  disarranged,  stripped,  suitably  to  their  own 
customs.  For  some  reason,  they  had  the  gas  turned  only 
half-way  on.  There,  in  the  dimness,  they  sat  each  upon 
his  own  cushioned  carpet,  the  eldest  prince  occupying  the 
centre,  wreaths  of  smoke  of  an  odd  foreign  fragrance  going 
up  from  their  hookahs. 

Tom  Brims,  addressing  the  central  figure,  made  a  speech. 
It  was  lengthy,  for  although  he  came  to  a  pause  several 
times,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  had  to  go 
on  again.  The  three  mufiled-up  squat  forms  stirred  not  a 
fold  of  their  white  robes,  moved  not  a  wrinkle  of  their 
impassive  faces.  I  could  not  understand  what  Tom  was 
saying,  as  he  spoke  in  their  language,  but  I  could  tell  that 
he  was  talking  of  the  accounts,  for  he  referred  to  them. 
Towards  the  close,  he  displayed  a  long  list  of  copied 
figures,  showing  the  total  of  the  indebtedness,  so  far  as  it 
was  then  known.  Suddenly,  at  the  recital  of  the  figures, 
a  ^im  smile  shone  on  the  swarthy  features  of  the  elder 
pnnce  his  gleaming  eyes  turned  to  his  companion.s  on 
either  side,  'i  he  smile  and  the  flashing  look  were  reflected 
in  the  visages  of  the  other  princes.  With  one  and  the 
same  action  they  put  aside  their  pipes.  At  a  signal  in 
which  they  all  seemed  to  join,  like  clock-work,  two  attend¬ 


ants  who  were  in  the  room  glided  to  the  doorway,  and 
drew  close  over  it  a  curtain  suspended  there.  The  elder 
prince  tilted  his  head  a  little  back,  but  kept  his  eyes, 
j  which  were  now  positively  burning  in  their  brilliancy, 
fixed  on  Tom  Brims,  as  he  deliberately,  distinctly,  musically 
said  :  “  You  do  well  to  press  so.  We  know  that  you  Eng¬ 
lish  are  verv  honest.  Do  not  you  come  to  India  and  teach 
it  us  ?  ” 

Tom  Brims  had  begun  to  stagger  back  at  the  first  word 
I  he  heard.  He  kept  up  a  staggering  retreat  upon  me,  as 
I  if  each  sentence  was  a  blow  dealt  to  him.  He  had  some 
reason.  This  taciturn  figure,  which  always  when  ad¬ 
dressed  in  its  own  native  tongue,  had  up  to  this  time  an¬ 
swered  only  in  monosyllables,  had  suddenly  opened  its 
mouth  in  the  purest  English.  But  the  wonder  continued. 
The  speaker’s  grayish  moustache  curled  like  a  snake. 

“  Cash  our  diamonds  ?  It  is  well  we  have  any.  Your 
masters  have  left  us  few  in  the  land.  India  shone  with 
them  before  they  came,  but  it  is  darkening  fast.  It  is  like 
your  streets  in  the  morning ;  the  lamps  being  put  out  one 
by  one.  Pay,  you  say  ?  Yes.  Have  they  paid  so  promptly  ? 
lou  flourish  our  little  accounts  in  our  faces  ;  but  where  is 
India’s  bill  to  present  to  England  ?  At  what  figure  shall 
we  put  down  each  province  the  has  seized  ?  Value  for  us 
the  blood  you  English  have  shed  in  oceans.  You  could 
not,  rich  as  you  are,  pay  that  account,  if  we  could  offer  it.” 

Brims  was  finally  brought  up  in  his  retreat  by  coming 
into  contact  with  me.  1  had  only  entered  a  couple  of 
paces  within  the  doorway.  .  He  turned  a  white  face  towards 
me,  gasping  forth :  “  They  can  talk  English  better  than 
I  can  1  ” 

I  was  perfectly  amazed. 

Another  voice  struck  in :  “  It  would  not  befit  us  to  be 
without  an  interpreter.”  Which  of  the  other  princes  gave 
this  explanation,  I  did  not  distinguish.  The  articulation 
was  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  former  utterances. 

A  moment’s  silence  followed.  Then  the  central  figure 
spoke  again :  “  You  have  been  too  bold  ;  ”  the  eyes  blazed 
towards  Tom  Brims  ;  “  but  it  is  your  first  offence.”  Again 
the  moustache  curled  itself.  “  It  would  be  a  pity  that  one 
with  such  good  habits  of  prompt  payment  should  have 
thus  broken  down  the  least  in  the  world.  Get  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  readiness  for  noon  to-morrow.”  Putting  his 
hand  to  his  girdle,  the  prince  significantly  lifted,  from  a 
fold  in  his  robe,  one  end  of  a  long  purse,  and  shook  it.  It 
gave  forth  a  sharp,  thin,  rattling  sound :  doubtless  they 
were  diamonds.  “  Schedule  everj  thing  in  clear  order ; 
you  now  have  help,”  nodding  towards  me.  “  But  pray, 
see  that  in  this  so  prompt,  so  punctual  paying,  so  honest 
England,  the  charges  are  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
amount  higher  than  they  would  be  if  we  were  not  foreigners 
and  princes.”  The  prince  sitting  on  the  right  hand  here 
muttered  something  in  a  very  low  tone.  “  In  the  morning,” 
resumed  the  elder,  “  we  will  do  without  your  services  till 
noon,  that  you  may  have  time  to  see  the  percentages  are 
right.” 

The  simultaneous  handling  of  three  long  pipes  told  us 
that  we  were  dismissed.  Brims  did  not  linger  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  I  need  not  say  that  I  followed  him  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  attendants  raised  the  door-curtain  for  us  like 
mechanical  figures. 

Tom  Brims  seized  my  arm  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the 
other  room.  “  They  have  all  the  time  understood  my  re¬ 
marks  aside  to  you,  my  jokes,  all  the  purpo.sed  blunders  I 
made  about  them,”  he  whispered.  “  It  is  very  strange, 
but  I  know  that  young  native  princes  in  India  are  some¬ 
times  well  taught  in  foreign  tongues.  Yet,  who  could  have 
expected  this  ?  ”  He  was  overwhelmed  and  chopfallen. 
The  discovery  that  he  had  been  interpreting  where  no  in¬ 
terpreter  was  needed,  completely  demoralized  him.  What 
he  said  he  spoke  in  a  whisper,  as  if  afraid  of  being  over¬ 
heard.  He  could  not  rest  under  the  roof;  nor,  after  wo 

I  went  out-of-doors,  did  he  seem  to  feel  quite  safe  till  we 
I  bad  got  some  distance  away  from  the  hotel.  We  walked 

'  up  and  down  Casde  Street.  In  the  end,  we  found  our 

I  way  to  the  great  landing-stage  by  the  river  side,  thronged 
:  with  crowds  of  passengers  embarking  and  alighting  from 
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the  ferry  steamers,  and  by  loungers  promenading.  There 
he  found  his  voice. 

“  It  does  not  surprise  me,"  he  said,  with  a  hollow  laugh. 
“They  are  snakes — all  natives  are.  You  never  know 
where  you  are  with  the^e  fellows.  As  soon  as  I  have  gone 
through  the  accounts  with  them  to-morrow  noon,  I  must 
think  what  I  ought  to  do.  Those  three  diamonds  they 
gave  me  in  London,  I  think  I  ought  to  return.  But  you 
must  stop  with  them,  old  fellow;”  meaning  me.  “  Y'ou 
will  do  just  as  well  with  them  as  myself,  now  we  know 
they  understand  English.”  Blushing  scarlet,  he  said : 
“  Confound  them  I  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  But  it 
isn’t  you  they  have  made  a  fool  of  and  insulted.”  He 
pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  containing  the  partially  cut 
diamonds,  lie  repeated  that  he  should  give  them  back ; 
he  would  show  them  that  Englishmen  were  not  to  be 
treated  in  that  way. 

“  If  you  have  more  diamonds  than  you  like  to  keep, 
captain,”  broke  in  a  man  at  his  elbow,  in  a  pilot  jacket  and 
a  sou’wester  cap,  “  you  will  find  plenty  who'll  oblige  you 
by  taking  a  few  oft’  your  hands.  I  would  not  mind  one 
myself,  by  way  of  a  favor.”  Grinning,  he  mockingly  held 
out  his  hand. 

Tom  Brims  had  lost  his  senses.  He  was  for  getting  into 
an  argument  with  this  strange  naan  on  the  crowded  pier, 
beginning  to  tell  him  about  the  princes.  It  was  with  difli- 
culty  I  urged  him  away,  and  led  him  in  and  out  of  the 
bustling  groups,  up  the  resounding  iron  bridge.  I  told  him 
he  must  make  allowances  for  their  Highnesses.  What  he 
had  said^about  prompt  p.ayment8  to  them  was  perhaps  too 
harsh.  'Ihe  more  I  tried  to  soothe  him,  the  more  furious 
be  fiecame. 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  for  Tom 
would  prepare  himself  for  revisiting  it  by  first  calling  at 
two  or  three  others.  The  rooms  of  their  Highnesses,  who 
invariably  kept  good  hours,  were  closed  ;  but  two  of  the 
native  attendants  were  drowsily  awaiting  us.  Tom.  in  his 
increased  excitement,  was  very  rude  to  them.  Lifting  his 
voice  high  enough  to  penetrate  the  other  close  curtained 
apartments,  be  bawled  to  the  attendants,  that  if  they 
thought  an  Englishman  was  to  be  made  a  fool  of  for  a 
handful  of  paltry  diamonds,  they  were  mistaken.  They 
placed  their  palms  upon  their  foreheads,  meekly  bowing 
themselves  unto  the  floor.  Tom  told  them  that  if  they 
did  not  get  up,  he  would  kick  them  into  a  more  manly  atti¬ 
tude.  1  was  very  glad  to  get  him  into  his  own  bedroom. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  had  a  little  recovered  bis 
wits.  ^  He  said  he  had  thought  things  over.  He  should 
remain  with  the  princes  till  they  returned  to  London. 
He  had  brought  them  down  into  the  provinces,  and  he 
would  see  them  safe  back ;  but  once  they  were  again  in 
the  capital,  the  Indian  Office  might  take  the  responsibility 
of  them.  He  had  been  insulted  enough.  The  wealth  of 
India  should  not  bribe  him  to  do  what  was  derogatory  to 
an  Englishman.  He  was  not  going  to  weaken  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  hold  over  the  empire  in  that  way.  Now  that  Tom 
Brims  had  become  a  little  more  reasonable,  their  High¬ 
nesses  seemed  themselves  to  have  taken  to  sulking.  It 
was  past  their  usual  hour  for  stirring,  still  they  remained 
invisible.  A  little  group  of  their  servants  crouched,  noise¬ 
less,  motionless,  before  the  inner  door,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  enter.  After  lounging  about  for  some 
time,  Tom  seemed  to  construe  the  delay  into  a  fresh  insult. 
By  way  of  showing  that  he  had  a  proj>er  spirit,  he  started 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  town,  leaving  me  to  assort  a  fresh 
batch  of  accounts,  brought  by  that  morning’s  post. 

I  think  rather  more  than  an  hour  bad  elapsed,  when  I 
heard  a  hasty  yet  light  footstep  enter  the  room  in  which  I 
was  writing.  Turning  my  head,  I  saw  Brims  with  a  news¬ 
paper  in  his  hand.  His  face  was  of  the  most  sickly  hue, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  distorted  his  features  into  a 
ghastly  grin  only  made  his  look  more  startling. 

“  Are  their  Highnesses  stirring  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  thin, 
hollow  chuckle,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  inner  door. 
“  Ihis  is  a  London  newspaper — just  come  in,”  flourishing 
it  towards  me.  “  It  is  an  excellent  joke.  The  princes 
will  all  laugh  at  it.” 


I  dropped  my  pen  in  the  middle  of  a  very  large  total, 
getting  up  and  going  towards  him.  “What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  The  princes  are  made  to  be  —  ha,  ha  !  —  in  two  places 
at  once.  A  Times  telegram  says  they  have  landed  at 
Marseilles.  Isn’t  it  good  ?  There,  where  I  met  them. 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  ridiculous  ?  Ha,  ha !  I  must 
show  it  them.”  He  addressed  himself,  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  servants  crouching  before  the  inner  door. 
They  could  not  tell  him  what  he  wanted  ;  in  reply,  they 
shook  their  heads.  His  whiteness  increased ;  drops  of 
perspiration  started  on  his  large  features.  Balding  me 
come  with  him,  he  unceremoniously  pushed  them  aside. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  inner  room  was  as  hot  as  a  fur¬ 
nace  when  we  entered ;  the  gaslights  were  burning  just  as 
they  were  overnight.  On  each  of  the  three  carpets  lay  a 
turbaned  white  heap.  Tom,  holding  bis  newspaper  before 
him,  advanced  towards  the  central  figure,  bowing  respect¬ 
fully.  He  went  nearer,  nearer  still;  he  stooped,  and 
touched  the  prince. 

“  As  I  live,  it  is  true  I  ”  he  called  out,  holding  up  a 
white  robe  with  no  prince  in  it. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  other  carpets.  A  flowing  robe 
and  the  coils  of  an  endless  turban  lay  upon  each  ;  but  the 
garments  were  unoccupied.  The  princes  had  vanished  1 

The  hotel  was  in  an  uproar  instantly  at  the  alarm  Tom 
made.  The  premises  were  searched  thoroughly  ;  but,  as  it 
was  clear,  from  subsequent  information,  that  their  High¬ 
nesses  left  the  hotel  one  by  one,  during  the  absence  of 
Tom  Brims  and  myself  on  the  previous  evening,  it  ceased 
to  be  wonderful  that  they  were  not  to  be  found. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  this,  Tom  Brims,  I,  and  the 
five  native  servants  forming  the  suite  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Liverpool  police,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received 
from  London,  on  the  charge  of  aiding  in  the  imposition. 
Tom  Brims’s  princes  were  not  the  real  ones ;  they  were  not 
princes  at  all !  The  true  Indian  princes,  who,  with  much 

n,  had  just  now  reached  Europe,  had  come  down  to 
lay  three  months  before  to  make  the  previously  an¬ 
nounced  journey,  but,  at  the  last  mometlt  of  embarking, 
one  of  them  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  making  an 
immediate  return  up  country  necessary.  The  daring  im¬ 
postors,  who  had  been  years  resident  in  Upper  India  and 
acquired  the  language,  sailed  for  Marseilles,  and  there  as¬ 
sumed  their  Highnesses’  names  and  titles,  carrying  out  the 
rest  of  the  programme,  but  giving  it  a  commercial  turn, 
which  the  real  princes  had  not  dreamed  of.  They  must 
have  had  accomplices  who  never  appeared  with  them  pub¬ 
licly.  These  had  not-  only  informed  them  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  great  personages  they  were  counterfeiting, 
but  had  travelled  on  their  heels  from  place  to  place,  and, 
armed  with  due  authorizations  to  that  effect,  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  unpaid  stores  of  goods  of  all  kinds,  re¬ 
moving  them,  and  turning  them  into  money  elsewhere  at 
any  sacrifice.  A  very  handsome  sum  had  been  realized; 
though  doubtless  it  would  have  been  still  more  if  the  gen¬ 
uine  nabobs  had  deferred  their  arrival  a  little  longer. 

The  impostors  had  managed,  not  unskilfully,  to  wind  up 
their  bold  scheme  at  Liverpool,  where  foreigners  of  all 
complexions  and  styles  were  in  plenty,  and  where  there 
were  such  facilities  for  getting  out  of  the  country.  No 
traces  of  them  could  be  found ;  it  was  not  likely.  H  Tom 
Brims  and  myself  had  met  them  in  any  other  costume  than 
robes  and  turbans,  the  chances  are  we  could  not  have 
eworn  to  them. 

I  don’t  care  to  dwell  upon  the  indignities  Tom  Brimi 
and  I  had  to  go  through.  He  surrendered  his  three  dia¬ 
monds  to  the  authorities  at  once :  which,  ujion  being  tested, 
w’ere  duly  pronounced  to  bo  paste  '  Eight  days  elapsed 
before  I  sbeepfacedly  crept  back  into  the  office  in  t  en- 
church  Street ;  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  Tom  Brims 
was  allowed  to  leave  England  and  to  join  his  maiden  aunt 
in  France.  Nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  made  out  of  the 
five  natives.  Whether  they  were  in  the  secret  affair  or 
not,  was  never  known.  After  they  had  been  detained  hero 
for  some  time,  they  were  reshipped  back  to  Bombay. 

It  cost  us  clerks  in  the  Fenchurch  Street  office,  one  shil- 
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ling  and  twopence-halfiH;nny  apiece  to  have,  unknown^  to 
the  principals,  a  new  mahogany  top  fitted  to  the  desk 
Brims  had  once  occupied.  But  even  now  there  are  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  matter.  The  junior  member  of  the  firm,  in 
sauntering  through  our  room,  will  sometimes  say;  ‘“I 
thought  there  was  an  inseription  somewhere  here  to  an 
eminent  Englishman  who  became  interpreter  to  Indian 
princes !  ’’ 

Instead  of  any  explanation  being  given,  silence  reigns  at 
all  the  desks,  broken  only  by  the  more  rapid  scratching  of 
the  pens  upon  the  paper.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  topic,  Tom 
Brims’s  Indian  Princes. 


THE  CHARM  OF  COURT  LIFE. 

Pkincks  as  a  rule,  do  not  commit  suicide.  In  the  whole 
range  of  modern  history,  commencing  say  from  ItiOO  a.  d., 
we  do  no.t  remember  a  Prince  who  has  chosen  that  mode 
of  exit  from  the  world ;  and  we  scarcely  remember,  in  all 
the  memoirs,  secret  histories,  and  books  of  anecdote  we 
have  seen,  one  of  whom  suicide  might  not  have  been  pre¬ 
dicted  as  a  metho  J  of  getting  rid  of  a  weary  life.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  is  said,  in  a  story  still  doubtful,  though 
widely  dilFused,  to  have  exerted  his  sovereign  will  over  his 
own  life,  as  he  had  long  exerted  it  over  his  subjects’  lives; 
but  he  was  a  sovereijin  with  plenty  to  do,  even  hard  work 
to  do.  if  he  liked  to  do  it,  and  no  motive  except  pride  for 
thinking  he  had  done  it  badly.  He  had  not  done  it  badly 
from  his  point  of  view,  having  preserved  the  autocracy,  the 
Pontill’-kingship,  as  perfect  as  he  had  received  it  from  any 
ancestor,  and  having,  indeed,  increased  its  range  of  action. 
It  is  the  Princes,  not  the  Kings,  of  whom  we  speak,  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  ennuyant  life  than  theirs. 
There  is  no  memoir,  no  true  account  of  Courts,  which  does 
not  tell  the  same  story,  —  that  they  have  all  the  drawbacks 
and  none  of  the  comimnsations  of  Royalty ;  that  they  are 
things  rather  than  men  or  women,  the  first  menials  tied  to 
the  car,  of  which,  as  it  crushes  them,  they  are  proud. 
Their  marriages  are  settled  for  them.  Their  appanages 
are  settled  for  them,  and,  except  in  Russia,  and  perhaps 
Austria,  where  they  have  certain  fi.xed  rights  under  a  fam¬ 
ily  arrangement,  always  on  a  mean  scale,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected —  that  is,  compelled  —  always  to  take  part  in  the 
everlasting  pageant  which  makes  up  the  daily  life  of 
Courts,  and  which,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  review, 
or  a  •*  hunt,”  or  a  ball,  or  a  reception,  or  a  dinner,  must  be, 
and  in  scores  of  memoirs  is  acknowledged  to  be,  so  hope¬ 
lessly  dreary.  There  is  a  story  going  the  round  of  the 
papers  just  now  which  seems  to  us  almost  horrible,  that  a 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  —  who  for  three  years  has  been 
making  the  tour  of  the  globe,  ffited  everywhere,  caressed 
everywhere,  but  always  unhappy  anil  dissatisfied,  has  this 
week  received  the  order  to  make  the  tour  again,  the  sole 
reason  being  to  prevent  his  marrying  the  lady  to  whom  he 
is  attached.  Just  think  what  that  means.  To  sail  on,  and 
on,  and  on  forever,  without  hope,  or  knowledge,  or  accus¬ 
tomed  faces,  or  re^^ular  duty,  till  your  spirit  is  broken  to 
give  up  what  you  never  will  give  up  voluntarily,  or  can 
eive  up  without  offence  to  your  own  conscience.  It  may 
Be  all  untrue,  that  legend ;  but  take  a  true  one  just  given 
by  Miss  Burnett  to  the  world,  on  the  authority  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  knew  Russian  society  to  its  depths.  One  of  the 
Wurtemburg  Princesses,  Helena,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  mar¬ 
ried  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  future  Em- 

Sror  Nicholas,  and  at  first  thought  she  had  a  place  in  life. 

er  husband  was  the  favorite  brother  of  the  future  Em¬ 
peror,  had  been  bred  up  with  him  through  childhood, 
fought  for  him  in  the  desperate  struggle  of  1825,  and,  as 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  show,  was  loved  by  him  to  the 
last,  but  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  he  was  “  shunted,”  as 
dangerous  by  his  very  virtues  to  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  throne.  He  was  deprived  of  all  power,  refused  all  per¬ 
mission  to  work,  invested  only  with  nominal  dignity,  hon¬ 
ored  with  purely  nominal  command,  and  turned,  as  under 
those  cireumstances  men  of  his  temperament  do,  into  a 


moody,  cynical  voluptuary,  hating,  distrusting,  and  deriding 
all  human  beings,  perhaps  even  the  order  of  things  which 
allowed  himself  to  stand  so  high,  yet  refused  him  all  place 
in  the  work-a-day  world.  That  is  the  way  and  the  fate  of 
the  Romanotfs,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  they  may 
bear  it ;  but  for  his  wife :  — 

“  The  lively  nature  of  the  Sunbian  princess,  who  had  been 
early  accustomed,  in  her  father’s  simple  country  seat,  to  find  the 
pleasure  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  harmonious  society  and  in 
agreeable  intellectual  intercourse,  had  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  position  of  a  Court  lady,  compelled  to  measure  every  step 
and  every  movement,  to  weigh  every  word,  to  represent,  and  to 
represent  only  —  having,  in  truth,  no  part  to  represent,  for 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  anything  to  do  with  public 
matters,  and  indeed  were  only  regarded  as  forming  memliers  of 
the  great  Court  life.  Among  the  sixty  millions  of  Russians, 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  ranked  just  the  same  as  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  ;  even  in  their  private  and  personal  relations,  the  occupants 
of  the  Palais  Michael  were  reijuired  to  comply  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Autocrat,  and  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from 
anything  which  savored  of  want  of  restraint,  or  of  any  almnilon 
or  familiarity  with  ordinary  mortals-  The  young  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  the  religious  interests  that  were 
dear  to  her,  unless  she  chose  to  exjiosc  herself  to  the  derision  of 
her  husband  and  the  unamiable  severity  of  her  brother-in-law. 

.  .  .  ‘  Elle  est  distingue'e,  mais  elle  a  Pair  do  s’ennuyer,’  was 
the  verdict  of  the  keen-sighted  Cnstine,  after  having  once  seen 
the  young  wife,  to  whom  in  truth  the  jrart  was  now  and  then  as¬ 
signed  ‘  de  fdirc  les  honneurs  de  littcrature  a  la  cour  de  I’cmpe- 
reur  Nicolas,’  and  who  therefore  could  not  be  blamed  if  she  ap¬ 
peared  ‘  inoins  naturclle  et  plus  contraintc  quo  les  antres  femmes 
de  la  famillo  imperiale.’  Life  was  comfudsorUy  passed  amid  os¬ 
tentatious  pageants,  audiences  with  otticial  personages,  and 
drives,  the  object  of  which  was  generally  a  review  on  the  Zaryzin 
lug  (Champ  lie  Mars),  and  in  summer  a  manoeuvre  at  Krassnoje 
Sselo,  The  Grand  Duke  was  from  early  till  late  ‘  trds-occupe'  k 
ne  rien  faire.’  The  Grand  Duchess  had  the  option  either  to  pass 
the  weary  hours  alone  or  in  the  society  of  her  sistet-in-law  ;  to 
gather  round  her  a  circle  of  agreeable  people,  and  to  enliven 
them  after  her  own  fashion,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
crimen  /lesie  majestatis.  Even  the  three  daughters  who  were 
born  to  her — and  two  of  whom  died  very  early  —  could  not  in 
anywise  fill  the  void  ;  they  were  after  all,  not  sons,  whose  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  mysteries  of  great  and  small  court  regulations 
might  have  hel]>ed  the  father  to  get  rid  of  the  uniformity  of  his 
daily  life.” 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  this  life,  absolutely  intol¬ 
erable  to  any  but  a  Prince,  yet  better  than  a  life  of  invol¬ 
untary  circuits  round  the  world,  the  Grand  Duke  died,  and 
his  widow,  breaking  away  from  the  Court,  became  the  head 
of  a  society  of  her  own  — a  society  chosen  always  from  the 
literary  circle,  to  which  her  true  sympathies  belonged  — 
and  amidst  which,  after  reigning  for  some  years,  she  died. 
Man  can  hardly  imagine  a  sadder  fate,  and  yet,  apart  from 
the  habitual  and  it  may  be  unavoidable  despotism  of  the 
Romanoff  House,  this  is  the  fate  of  all  cadets  of  the  Royal 
houses,  —  to  live  in  the  glaring  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne,  yet  retain  none  of  its  advantages ;  to  be  bound  in 
invisible  but  impassable  bonds  of  ceremony,  yet  enjoy  none 
of  the  power  which  still  clings  to  the  mystical  kingship; 
to  be  servants,  and  yet  equals;  to  enjoy  none  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  actual  life,  yet  always  to  pose  as  if  they  were  its 
heads.  In  every  Continental  Court,  all  memoirs  show 
that  this  attitude  of  the  cadet  branches  is  maintained  by 
rules  stronger  than  etiquettes;  though  after  fierce  struggles, 
morganatic  marriages  —  that  is,  marriages  which  bastard¬ 
ize  the  children,  but  leave  the  mother’s  conscience  free  — 
are  occasionally  allowed,  to  be  every  week  the  occasion 
and  the  opportunity  of  new  humiliations  to  the  sufferer. 
That  is  the  one  alleviation,  the  rest  being  a  life  of  purpose¬ 
less  ceremonial,  of  lofty  dignity,  and  of  work  in  which,  if 
you  are  successful,  you  had  better  not  have  lived,  for  you 
will  be  a  D’Orleans,  accused,  though  not  of  actual  poison¬ 
ing,  as  the  Duke  d’Orlcans  was,  at  least  of  the  will  to 
mount  the  throne,  and  that  in  days  when,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  a  throne  is  the  one  object  no 
I  reasonable  man  would  seek. 

.  And  yet  no  one  breaks  out  of  the  charmed  circle,  and  its 
members  obtain  service  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  no 
I  other  class.  Out  of  Russia  the  Royal  caste  guards  its 
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money  like  the  caste  of  new  millionaires,  yet  it  obtains 
nobles  for  aides-de-camp,  ladies  for  tirewomen,  and  soldiers 
for  equerries  or  chief  footmen.  The  actual  work  is  as  bad 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Madame  D’Arblay.  In  our 
own  Court  —  perhaps  the  most  lenient,  and  certainly  the 
most  powerless  —  duchesses  stand  like  waiting-maids,  or 
rather  stand  as  waiting-maids  will  not  stand,  for  hours  at  a 
time ;  the  pay  is  small  and  the  exactions  incessant,  and  yet 
there  is  never  want  of  applicants  for  situations  the  middle- 
class  would  not  condescend  to  fill.  Why?  We  understand 
the  old  reason  that  crowned  heads  are  to  be  served,  as  the 
state  is  to  be  served,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  of  I 
honor;  but  that  excuse  is  passing  away  all  through  Europe,  I 
and  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  heads  of  Kepublies,  I 
who  find  as  little  difhculty  as  Kings  in  tilling  up  their 
Courts.  Why  do  Princes  and  subjects  alike  bear  these  ! 
ceremonial  fetters,  which  an  effort  would  break,  or  at  least,  i 
why  do  the  subjects  V  The  Princes  we  can  understand,  for 
they  are  dependents  in  most  states,  and  in  all  have  some 
hope  of  separate  careers.  But  why  do  ihe  subjects  endure, 
and  avowedly  and  probably  truly  aver  that  they  prefer, 
such  a  fate?  The  mystical  ch.'irm  of  the  kingship,  which 
weighs  heavily  on  the  poor  and  the  uncultivated,  does  not 
weigh  much  upon  the  cultured  class;  yet  they,  and  not 
footmen  and  housemaids,  fill  up  the  European  Courts. 
There  must  be  some  charm  to  attract  them,  something 
which  makes  life  elsewhere  insipid,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  one  which  makes  a  true  Londoner,  or  Parisian,  or  Ber¬ 
liner  avoid  country  towns ;  that  in  a  Court  one  is  close  to 
the  centre  of  all  things;  one  hears  the  secret  history  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  public  story  —  so  widely  different,  and 
so  infinitely  higher  —  and  one  knows  everything  early. 
To  the  Sovereign  everything  comes,  early  information, 
secret  knowledge,  true  estimates  of  character,  everything 
which  I>ord  Hervey  delighted  in,  and  which  in  its  entirety 
is  not  worth  five  minutes’  comprehendon  of  the  actual 
“  set  ”  of  affairs,  but  which  seems  to  those  who  alone  are 
courtiers  to  give  them  a  monopoly  of  power  and  of  accu¬ 
rate  thought.  Add  to  t  is,  that  the  experienced  courtier 
thinks  himself  in  some  way  partaker  of  Royalty,  and  above 
the  highest  noble  who  remains  on  his  estates ;  that  though 
as  a  rule  utterly  obscure,  or  seen  only  through  a  thick  haze 
of  legend,  as  witness  Count  Schouvaloff,  Baron  Stockmar, 
and  Prince  Hadziwill,  he  imagines  himself  to  be,  like  Roy¬ 
alty,  tbe  focus  of  all  eyes,  and  the  phenomenon  may  be  par¬ 
tially  accounted  for.  Elliston  loved  the  play  of  “  'the  Cor¬ 
onation,”  for  while  it  went  on  smoothly,  though  he  was  but 
an  actor,  and  knew  that  he  was  an  actor,  and  sighed  for  his 
porter  behind  the  scenes,  he  felt  himself,  he  avowed,  while 
playing,  every  inch  a  King. 


FAMILY  QUARRELS. 

The  approach  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
dwell  upon  the  virtues  of  peace  and  good-will  naturally  re¬ 
calls  the  pleasures  of  quarrelling.  That  subject  was  never, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember,  treated  by  the  poets  who  used 
to  write  upon  the  pleasures  of  hope,  imagination,  and 
memory.  No  reasonable  person  indeed  would  deny  that 
much  plea.sure  may  be  derived  from  a  quarrel  well  de¬ 
signed  originally  and  skilfully  worked  out  by  judicious 
persons.  But  to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  suspicion  of  im¬ 
morality  which  attaches  to  a  too  liberal  indulgence  in  the 
practice,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  which  have  lost  their  poetical  associations  in 
modern  times.  We  have  become  too  independent  of  each 
other  and  lose  each  other  too  easily  in  the  crowd.  To 
keep  up  a  goo<l  quarrel  at  the  present  day  is  almost  as 
difficult  as  to  play  a  game  of  foot-ball  in  the  Strand.  The 
true  principles  of  quarrelling  are  suggested  by  the  old 
Scandinavian  game  where  a  couple  of  men  were  lashed 
together,  each  with  a  knife  in  his  band.  To  make  a  quarrel 
contribute  permanently  to  the  pleasure  of  your  life,  you 
should  have  your  antagonist  steadily  and  closely  before 
you.  In  old  days  one  savage  tribe  was  in  constant  contact 


with  another ;  the  Sioux  might  regard  themselves  and  the 
Ojfbbeways  as  constituting  the  whole  universe  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  might  therefore  regard  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  Ojibbeways  as  the  one  pursuit  really  worthy 
of  masculine  energy.  But  it  would  be  obviously  absurd 
for  anybody  to  maintain  that  the  final  cause  of  the  creation 
of  the  Browns  was  simply  the  humiliation  of  the  Smiths, 

The  real  old  feud,  or  vendetta,  which  was  the  sublimest 
development  of  the  quarrelling  principle,  belongs  to  an 
earlier  social  stage,  and  has  retired  into  a  few  remote  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth,  or  into  the  hands  of  historical  novelists. 
It  was  a  corollary  from  the  code  of  morality  appropriate, 
as  Hobbes  tells  us,  to  the  state  of  nature,  in  which  the 
cardinal  virtues  are  force  and  fraud.  Our  motlern  quarrels 
are  but  vapid  remains  of  the  old  exciting  system  ;  and,  as 
compared  with  the  genuine  spirit-stirring,  soul -absorbing 
pursuit  of  old,  are  as  a  modern  reptile  to  one  of  the  ancient 
megalosauri.  Still  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get 
as  much  amusement  as  possible  out  df  the  still  surviving 
relics.  Here  and  there  one  meets  in  modern  society  per¬ 
sons  whose  apparent  object  it  is  to  keep  a  little’ fire  alive 
in  the  dying  embers  by  assiduous  fanning. 

There  is  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  variety  of  the  species. 
The  masculine  quarrel-maker  is  generally  one  of  those 
persons  of  whom  it  is  proverbially  said  that  all  their  fin- 
ger.s  are  thumbs.  There  are  men  in  whom  clumsiness, 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  approaches  to  genius.  It 
seems  as  though  they  must  be  attended  by  some  malignant 
goblin  with  a  perverse  taste  for  practical  jokes.  If  there 
is  an  awkward  subject  for  conversation  in  any  society,  they 
are  certain  to  bring  it  to  the  surface ;  like  the  Yankee 
diplomatist  in  “  Vanity  Fair,”  they  cross-examine  the 
nobleman  about  the  health  of  his  heir  who  is  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  ;  or  they  recount  the  witticism  which  one  of  the 
guests  has  recently  made  at  the  expense  of  his  next  neigh¬ 
bor.  There  are  persons  who  thus  go  through  life,  always 
managing  to  explode  the  mine  over  which  their  friends 
would  o'lierwise  pass  safely  by  help  of  studied  unconscious¬ 
ness.  And,  if  they  happen  to  meet  with  inflammable 
materials,  they  may  produce  very  pretty  little  explosions 

The  feminine  performer  is  generally  too  acute  for 
blundering  of  this  kind.  She  gets  up  a  quarrel  from  pure 
love  of  excitement.  She  enjoys  good  lively  emotions,  and 
finds  society  generally  dull.  And  therefore  she  contrives 
delicately  to  inform  one  friend  of  the  kind  remarks  made 
about  him  or  her  by  another  friend ;  and  throws  herself 
with  infinite  gusto  into  all  the  sub.sequent  developments  of 
her  little  drama,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  those 
elaborate  e.xplanations  which  are  dreaded  by  all  sensible 
people.  Simple  blundering  and  more  or  less  intentional 
indiscretion  are  common  enough,  and  in  skilful  hands  may 
leail  to  a  certain  amount  of  satis'actory  quarrelling.  And 
yet,  as  a  rule,  even  these  explosions  turn  out  to  be  little 
more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan.  They  generate  a  momentary 
irritation  rather  than  a  settled  antipathy.  Few  people  can 
manage  to  hate  anybody  very  seriously,  not  even  the 
reviewer  who  has  denied  that  their  poetry  was  equal  to 
Mr.  Tennyson’s,  or  their  logic  as  accurate  as  Mr,  Mill’s. 

Here  and  there,  undoubtedly,  we  may  find  an  unpopular 
person  who  explains  the  general  dislike  which  he  excites 
by  the  malignity  of  two  or  three  more  favored  persons. 
Conceit  is  still  a  passion  which  shows  few  signs  of  growing 
weaker;  and  when  it  is  possible  to  maintain  our  good 
opinion  of  ourselves  by  maligning  someb'idy  who  excites 
our  jealousy,  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  general  inap- 
preciativeness  of  the  world  ;  and  we  can  avenge  upon  his 
reputation  all  that  bitterness  which  would  be  too  palpably 
absurd  if  vented  upon  the  world  in  general.  This  kind 
of  discontent,  however,  from  the  absence  of  any  specific 
antagonist,  more  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  grievance; 
and  though  a  quarrel  or  two  may  arise  from  it  by  good 
management,  the  more  ordinary  result  is  to  proiluce  one  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  pass  their  lives  in  demon¬ 
strating,  by  the  help  of  blue-books  and  state  papers,  that 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  should  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  consideration  and  redress  of  their  wrongs. 

Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  only  tie  which  still  affords  a  satis- 
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factory  foundation  for  a  good  permanent  quarrel  capable  of 
minting  time  and  separation,  with  vitality  enough  to  | 
branch  out  into  complex  ramifications  and  allow  its  origin  I 
to  become  traditional  and  its  developnient  to  assume  the 
form  of  duly,  is  the  tie  of  family.  The  highest  class  of 

Jaarrel  is  of  course  the  nuarrel  between  man  and  wife, 
iut  this  is  something  which  rises  above  the  ordinary  family 
quarrel.  It  is  too  serious  a  business  altogether  for  purely 
artistic  treatment ;  and  it  will  probably  retain  its  present 
features  until  the  complete  emancipation  of  woman.  When 
matrimony  is  fully  understood  to  be  a  purely  temporary  j 
contract,  terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party,  the  lady  and 
gentleman  will  separate  whenever  they  please,  and  what  is 
DOW  felt  to  be  too  dangerous  an  amusement  to  be  rashly  ad¬ 
mitted  will  perhaps  become  a  popular  occupation.  There 
is  indeed  another  possibility  —  namely,  that  when  a  wife 
is  legally  free,  the  natural  brutality  of  man  will  assert  itself 
in  the  way  common,  if  we  may  tru>t  police  rejmrts, 
amongst  certain  classes  of  society ;  and  the  danger  of  a 
practical  declaration  of  independence  be  averted  by  a 
summary  appeal  to  physical  force.  That,  however,  is  a 
problem  which  we  need  not  at  present  discuss. 

We  need  only  take  into  account  what  are  generally 
known  as  family  quarrels,  regarded  as  a  mode  of  spending 
time  and  finding  a  relief  to  the  commonplace  proprieties 
of  modern  society.  It  would  be  difhcult  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  system  of  rules  for  this  fascinating  game; 
but  w€?  may  endeavor  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  the  pleasure  which  it  evidently  gives  ; 
from  which  intelligent  persons  may  discover  for  themselves 
how  in  any  given  case  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  may 
be  derived  by  good  selection  of  the  original  causes  of 
quarrel  and  a  skilful  cultivation  of  its  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  obvious  remark.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ordinary  family  ijuarrel,  we  have  to  ask,  not 
the  well-known  detective’s  question,  AVho  is  she  ?  but  the 
other  great  question  about  all  human  affairs,  IIow  much  is 
it?  Every  good  quarrel,  every  quarrel,  that  is,  which  is 
capable  of'  a  suflicient  number  of  different  views  being 
taken  and  different  interests  engaged,  is  a  question  about 
money.  The  ordinary  discussion  about  settlements  which 
takes  place  on  the  arrangement  of  a  marriage  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  means  of  providing  for  future  quarrels.  A 
dispute  about  money,  once  dexterously  set  on  foot,  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  can  never  grow  old.  Most  people  have  had  a 
chance,  some  time  or  other,  of  making  their  fortune.  That 
it  has  also  been  a  chance  of  losing  it  is  a  consideration 
which  they  naturally  do  not  take  into  account.  If  only 
they  had  had  the  funds  to  invest  in  a  piece  of  building- 
land,  or  to  buy  some  depreciated  shares,  or,  possibly,  to 
purchase  a  partnership,  or  a  living,  or  a  commission,  they 
or  their  children  might  now  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  rolling  in  wealth.  This  is  a  reflection  which  is 
being  constantly  brought  before  us,  and  which  need  never 
grow  cold.  Whenever  you  want  to  change  your  house,  to 
take  a  good  holiday  and  visit  a  distant  country,  to  buy  a 
picture,  or  to  set  up  a  carriage,  you  may  always  reflect 
that,  but  for  the  perverse  selfishness  of  some  of  your  rela¬ 
tions,  you  might  now  have  enjoyed  the  desire  of  your 
heart  To  have  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  particular  con¬ 
juncture  is  not  simply  to  have  so  much  more  pleasure  for 
the  moment,  but  to  enjoy,  as  Johnson  so  well  stated  it,  a 
Mtentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
What  you  grudge  is  not  the  mere  loss  of  a  temporary  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  the  loss  of  a  seed  which  might  have  developed, 
and  of  course  would  have  developed  into  a  stately  tree. 

Here,  then,  is  a  reflection  which  is  forced  upon  you  in¬ 
cessantly  by  every  turn  in  your  affairs,  and  which,  so  far 
from  losing  its  importance,  becomes  more  impressive  as 
imagination  enables  you  to  magnify  its  proportions  Did 
we  not  learn  at  school  how  a  single  penny  put  out  at  inter¬ 
est  in  the  days  of  Adam  would  by  this  time  have  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  balls  of  solid  gold  (we  forget  the  precise 
figure)  each  as  big  as  this  planet?  And  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  which  is  allowed  upon  the  wealth  of  the  imagination 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  which  is  obtainable  through  or¬ 


dinary  flesh  and  blood  bankers.  Therefore  it  mathemati¬ 
cally  follows  that  the  smallest  pecuniary  injury  inflicted 
upon  you  in  your  youth  may  have  had  consequences  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  your  powers  of  calculation  to  assign  accu¬ 
rately.  Besides,  a  grievance  of  this  kind,  when  properly 
dwelt  upon,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  more  com¬ 
forting  the  longer  it  is  kept.  It  communicates  a  certain 
pleasing  sense  of  personal  virtue.  The  justice  of  your 
case  rests,  not  upion  some  empty  fancy  which  may  come  to 
look  differently  in  after  life,  but  upon  hard  undeniable 
facts  and  figures.  Nothing,  it  is  clear,  but  the  merest 
prejudice  and  selfishness  could  have  withstood  the  absolute 
demonstration  which  you  ottered.  Moreover,  you  were  far 
above  higgling  about  a  dirty  pecuniary  question  from  any 
consideration  of  mere  pecuniary  gain.  As  you  clearly 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  real  question  involved  was  one 
of  principle,  not  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  your 
virtue  was  evident,  inasmuch  as  you  were  thinking  of  your 
children  rather  than  yourself,  and  possibly  even  —  so  great 
was  your  generosity  —  of  the  interests  of  unborn  genera¬ 
tions.  The  wretched  perversity  of  your  adversary  cannot 
obscure  that  point  in  the  eyes  of  any  impartial  spectator. 

And  then  this  admirable  adherence  to  principle  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  an  equal  display  of  delicacy. 
You  have  not  let  any  outsiders  into  the  secret  ;  at  least 
you  have  not  gone  further  than  confiding  the  main  points 
of  the  case  to  two  or  three  intimate  friends  upon  whose 
discretion  you  could  count  as  upon  your  own.  You  have 
naturally  stated  the  case  even  to  them  as  favorably  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  other  side ;  and  have  only  incidentally  allowed 
them  to  divine  the  extreme  generosity  whiih  has  marked 
your  conduct  throughout.  With  all  your  impartiality,  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  been  impossible  not  to  assume  some  dignity  in 
hinting  at  transactions  of  which  the  minor  details  are  nec- 
es.sariiy  more  or  less  wrapped  in  mystery.  In  every  kind 
of  family  inheritance  —  whether  it  be  a  landed  estate,  or 
an  ancestral  portrait,  or  a  quarrel  —  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  aristocratic  dignity.  People  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life 
settle  these  matters  off-hand  with  the  help  of  a  poker  and 
a  policeman. 

The  fact  that  you  can  quarrel  about  money  proves,  at 
the  very  lowest,  that  you  have  some  money  to  quarrel 
about;  and  the  fact  that  the  quarrel  can  be  kept  afloat  for 
years  shows  that  you  may  boast  of  a  certain  family  conti¬ 
nuity,  and  thus  that  your  traditions  are  part  of  the  general 
system  of  things,  and  possibly  even  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution.  In  former  days  a  quarrel  about  precedency  might 
be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time ;  in  proportion  as  our  aristtc- 
racy  tends  to  become  a  plutocracy,  such  disputes  become 
identified  with  pecuniary  disputes,  and  hand  oyer  to  them 
something  of  their  traditional  dignity.  If  we  add  that 
quarrels  of  this  kind  may  afibrd  infinite  amusement  in 
working  out  all  the  collateral  issues  which  naturally  arise 
out  of  every  subject  in  which  accounts  are  involved,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that,  in  the  hands  of  wise  men, 
they  may  be,  if  not  a  possession  forever,  at  least  a  posses¬ 
sion  to  be  cherished  by  the  first  owners,  and  delivered  to 
their  children.  We  need  not  deny  that  there  are  some  in¬ 
cidental  disadvantages ;  but  we  may  safely  leave  them  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  preachers  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  discussing  such  topics. 
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As  two  Tartar  princes  were  riding  afield  one  day,  far 
away  from  home,  they  agreed  that  if  a  son  should  be  born 
to  the  one,  and  a  daughter  to  the  other,  the  children  should 
lie  mutually  betrothed.  Soon  afterwards  came  tidings  that 
to  the  one  had  been  born  a  boy  named  Tajyr,  and  to  the 
other  a  girl  named  Saura.  The  two  princes  set  off  at  once 
for  their  homes,  but  Tajyr’s  father  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  by  the  way  and  killed.  A  few  years  passed  by  and 
the  two  children  became  intimate  associates,  but  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  betrothal  compact.  At  last,  one  day,  as 
they  sat  side  by  side  at  school,  Tajyr  pressed  Saura’s  hand 
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on  their  book.  Saura  told  this  to  her  mother,  who  cried, 
“  O  my  child,  thou  hast  a  father,  hut  Tajyr  is  an  orphan ; 
to  him  we  will  not  give  thee  in  marriage.”  And  soon  after¬ 
wards  Saura  was  carried  away  by  her  father,  who  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  distant  city,  of  which  he  became  the  ruler. 

For  some  time  Tajyr  remained  at  home,  but  at  length 
the  story  of  his  betrothal  came  to  his  ear;  then  he  took 
leave  of  his  mother  and  set  out  in  search  of  his  bride. 
After  many  adventures  he  came  to  a  city  in  which  lived 
a  childless  old  woman,  and  she  adopted  him  as  her  son. 
One  day'  as  he  wandered  about  the  streets  there  came  to 
his  ears  the  tound  of  children  reading  aloud  in  a  school, 
and  he  went  home  and  wept  bitterly.  Ilis  adopted  mother 
marvelled  thereat ;  he  told  her  tliat  he  could  not  but  weep 
when  he  heard  the  voices  of  school-children,  and  he  askud 
what  manner  of  school  this  was.  She  told  him  that  it  was 
one  in  which  forty  maidens  were  taught,  and  that  their 
teacher  was  the  daughter  of  a  stranger  prince  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  ruler  of  -  the  city.  Tajyr  begged  her  to  get  leave 
for  him  to  study  in  that  school ;  so  she  went  to  the  prince 
and  besought  him  to  allow  her  son  to  learn  to  read  together 
with  the  forty  maidens,  and  the  prince  granted  her  prayer. 
So  Tajyr  went  to  the  school,  and  in  the  teiicher  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  betrothed.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  class 
he  each  day  gained  a  place,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
he  found  himself  by  Saura’s  side.  Then  he  made  himself 
known  to  her,  and  she  recognized  in  him  her  rightful  lord. 
So  she  dismissed  her  forty  pupils,  saying  that  she  would 
teach  no  more.  When  her  father  learnt  what  had  taken 
lace  he  was  wroth,  and  he  seized  Tajyr,  not  knowing  who 
e  really  was,  shut  him  up  in  a  great  chest,  and  set  it  afloat 
on  the  sea.  But  Tajyr  escaped,  and  after  a  time  he  made 
his  way  back  to  his  bride.  .Vgain  did  her  father  seize  him, 
and  this  time  he  gave  orders  that  the  audacious  stranger 
should  have  his  head  struck  off.  So  Tajyr  was  led  away  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

In  vain  did  “  many  lords,  viziers,  and  Tartars,”  moved 
by  Saura's  prayers,  entreat  the  prince  to  pardon  her  lover. 
But  at  Last  came  Saura  herself,  her  hair  all  dishevelled, 
her  face  all  torn  and  bleeding,  and  so  bitterly  did  she  weep 
that  at  last  the  prince  consented  to  spare  Tajyr’s  life.  OH' 
set  a  messenger  to  bid  the  headsman  stay  his  hand.  But 
the  respite  came  too  late ;  Tajyr  was  already  dead.  Then 
Saura  called  to  her  the  forty  maidens  with  whom  she  bad 
been  at  school,  and  with  them  she  set  out  for  the  spot 
where  Tajyr’s  body  lay.  But  when  they  drew  nigh,  fear 
came  upon  the  maidens.  So  Saura  kissed  them  and  let 
them  go,  but  she  herself  went  on.  And  when  she  found 
the  corpse  she  threw  her  arms  around  it,  and  between  it 
and  her  own  fair  breast  she  set  a  sharp  dagger  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  she  straitened  her  embrace  the  dagger 
pierced  her  heart,  and  so  she  died. 

They,  buried  her  and  Tajyr  apart ;  but  even  in  death  he 
would  not  be  severed  from  her,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
bodies  of  the  two  lovers  were  found  in  the  same  grave. 
Then  they  buried  them  in  two  graves  between  which  water 
flowed.  Forty  days  later  they  who  passed  that  way  saw 
that  a  poplar  had  grown  up  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  and 
the  two  trees  had  bent  towards  each  other  and  intertwined 
their  boughs,  forming  a  leafy  arch  above  the  stream.  On 
these  boughs  stood  storks,  and  amid  the  foliage  nightin¬ 
gales  sang.  And  there,  amid  the  birds  and  the  green 
leaves,  might  the  gliding  forms  of  Tajyr  and  Saura  be 
seen. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story  current  among  the  Tobol 
Tartars  —  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  Turk¬ 
ish  family  in  Siberia.  It  is  quoted  here  as  the  first  of  a 
few  specimens  of  the  popular  tales  of  that  family,  not  on 
account  of  any  originality  of  theme,  for  it  is,  like  most  of 
the  stories  of  its  class,  merely  an  echo  of  an  alien  tale  ;  nor 
for  any  special  dexterity  of  handling,  for  its  details  are  full 
of  confusion  and  obscurity ;  but  because  it  contains  more 
of  human  interest  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  wild 
legends  of  these  unculture<l  peoples.  Of  the  numerous  sto¬ 
ries  contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  which  the  erudite  in¬ 
dustry  of  Dr.  Kadloff,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kazan,  is  devoting  to  the  “  Folk- Literature  of  the 
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Turkish  Uaces  of  South  Siberia,”  the  greater  part  describe 
the  adventures  of  heroes  who,  being  clearly  mythological, 
have  but  little  in  common  with  the  ordinary  weaknesses 
of  humanity.  By  way  of  illustration  of  this  statement  we 
will  give  a  very  condensed  version  of  the  metrical  romance 
of  Altyn  Pyrkan,  a  poem  of  more  than  usual  obscurity,  and 
no  less  than  1630  lines  long.  Another  of  the  poems,  H 
may  be  observed,  runs  to  the  length  of  3825  lines. 

Until  his  si.xtieth  year  had  passed  away  the  rich  Kara 
Kan  was  childless  ;  then  a  babe  was  born  to  him.  But  at 
that  very  time  he  was  attacked  by  an  irresistible  foe,  Altyn 
Argak  by  name,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
father,  Saryg  Kan,  carried  off  into  captivity  Kara  Kan  and 
all  that  belonged  to  him.  Only  in  one  thing  did  Altyn 
Argak  disobey  his  father,  in  that  he  did  not  slay  Kara 
Kan’s  new-born  balte.  Now  when  Altyn  Argak  drew  nigh 
to  his  father’s  abode,  he  ordered  a  hut  to  be  built  of  reeds, 
and  in  it  he  left  Kara  Kan  with  his  wife  and  infant  child, 
while  he  himself  rode  on  to  report  to  his  father  what  he 
had  done.  But  when  Sary«  Kan  learned  what  had  taken 
place  he  waxed  wroth  with  his  son  because  he  had  not  slain 
Kara  Kan’s  child,  and  he  cried  aloud,  “  Ho,  ye  who  dwell 
beneath  the  earth.  Ye  Seven  Naked  Men,  come  forth  1” 
Then  the  whole  earth  trembled,  and  the  Seven  Naked 
Men  appeared  and  listened  to  the  commands  of  Saryg  Kan. 
And  they  seized  Altyn  Argak  and  bore  him  away  to  a 
mountain  peak.  There  they  bound  him  and  his  horse  by 
nine  chains  to  a  mighty  pyre,  formed  of  all  the  wood  which 
the  mountain  forests  could  supply  :  and,  having  set  the  pile 
alight,  they  watched  it  while  it  burned.  Nine  years  long 
did  it  burn  before  it  was  all  consumed.  Then  a  wind  arose 
and  scattered  the  ashes  far  and  wide.  Where  the  fire  had 
blazed  sprang  up  a  rich  crop  of  grass,  and  the  spot  on 
which  Altyn  Argak  perished  could  by  no  eye  be  recog¬ 
nized,  “  neither  by  the  god  who  dwells  on  high  nor  by  the 
demon  who  dwells  below.” 

As  Saryg  Kan  rode  towards  the  reed-hut  in  which  Kara 
Kan  dwelt  with  his  family,  he  became  aware  of  a  won¬ 
drous  Foal.  Golden  was  its  mane,  and  golden  were  its 
fore  hoofs ;  its  bind  hoofs  and  its  tail  were  of  silver.  He 
strove  to  catch  it,  but  it  ran  to  the  reed-hut,  caught  up 
into  one  of  its  nostrils  Kara  Kan’s  babe,  and  disappeared. 
Saryg  Kan  sent  after  it  his  “  two  black  hounds  ”  and 
“  the  two  king-eagles  which  dwell  in  the  sky ;  ”  then  he 
summoned  “  the  Seven-headed  Tschiilbiigan,  with  the  iron 
mace,  w  ho  dwells  below  the  earth  ;  ”  the  fish-god,  Kiir 
Palyk,  “  who  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  ”  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  “  Swaw-wife  with  the  fallow  mare,”  and  ordered 
them  to  seek  the  Foal  within  the  earth,  and  below  the 
earth,  and  in  all  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Having  done 
this,  he  tried  to  find,  by  means  of  a  golden  mirror,  which 
way  he  ought  to  ride.  But  neither  by  gazing  at  the  sun 
and  moon  in  it,  nor  by  counting  ”  the  stars  of  heaven,” 
and  “  all  the  water-drops,”  anil  “  the  roots  of  the  herbs,” 
could  he  make  out  in  which  direction  the  Foal  had  lied. 
So  he  rode  blindly  on.  Meantime  Kara  Kan  and  his  wife 
had  died.  “  Of  hunger  and  of  thirst  perished  both  the 
aged  ones.” 

Long  did  Saryg  Kan  ride  on.  At  length  one  day,  on  the 
summit  of  a  bare  “  iron  peak,”  over  which  no  bird  could  fly, 
up  which  no  beast  could  climb,  he  found  the  Foal  resting, 
and  beside  it,  on  a  broad  stone,  the  Babe.  Bending  his 
bow  with  such  force  that  his  face,  from  being  “  whiter  than 
snow,”  and  “  redder  than  blood,”  turned  “  all  black,”  he 
let  Hy  an  arrow  at  the  Foal.  “  Upon  this  earth  was  there 
no  people  which  did  not  hear  the  whirring  of  the  bow¬ 
string:”  but  the  arrow  flew  idly  by,  and  the  Foal  disap¬ 
peared.  A  second  time  did  Saryw  Kan  climb  a  hill,  and 
from  it  he  again  caught  sight  of  the  Foal,  held  at  bay  by 
his  two  black  hounds  on  the  shore  of  the  “  white  sea.” 
Again  did  be  shoot ;  but  his  arrow  killed  only  his  hounds, 
and  the  rescued  Foal  dashed  into  the  water.  There  Kar 
Palyk  tried  to  swallow  it;  but  it  turned  into  a  fish,  which 
disturbed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
baffled  monster  got  bis  mouth  full  of  them,  and  then  it 
emerged  at  the  other  side.  There  it  dropped  the  child  in 
a  grassy  spot,  assumed  the  form  of  a  hunter,  pierced  forty 
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elks  witb  n  single  shaft,  and  fed  the  child  daintily  upon  the 
marrow  from  their  bones,  'i'hen,  as  a  Foal,  once  more  it 
caught  up  the  child  and  recommenced  its  wild  career. 

At  length  the  fugitives  reached  a  spot  where  gleamed  a 
golden  castle,  and  near  it  rose  nine  hills  over  which  forty 
maidens  were  roaming  at  play.  In  the  hands  of  the  forty 
maidens  were  forty  kerchiefs  of  gold.  “  Forty  songs  did 
the  maidens  sing  as  they  played.”  The  Foal  made  a 
grassy  coiich  on  which  it  laid  the  Babe,  covered  it  over 
with  a  canopy  of  leaves,  and  then  —  turned  itself  into  forty 
maidens,  each  holding  in  her  hand  a  silver  cloth.  The  two 
bands  of  maidens  united  and  sported  together.  “  That 
months  went  by  they  heeded  not ;  the  fourscore  maidens 
played.  That  years  pas-ed  by  they  heeded  not ;  without  a 
pause  they  played.”  At  length  the  Foal  remembered  the 
Babe,  and  went  in  search  of  it.  But  in  vain ;  the  Babe 
bad  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  except  its  rus¬ 
tling  canopy  of  faded  leaves.  Then  the  Foal  changed  into 
a  Maral,  and  began  furiously  tearing  up  the  ground  with 
its  golden  horns.  After  a  time  ‘‘on  this  earth  shone  no 
more  the  sun;  the  day  and  the  night  were  both  alike.  By 
the  dust  was  the  moon  darkened ;  the  moon  no  longer 
shone  upon  the  earth.”  The  world  seemed  to  be  coming 
to  an  end,  when  suddenly  the  stolen  Babe,  now  a  blooming 
boy,  was  restored,  the  Foal  resumed  its  former  shape,  and 
for  a  while  all  went  well. 

But,  before  long,  the  boy,  while  wrestling  with  a  play¬ 
mate,  fell  and  broke  his  neck.  On  earth  there  was  none  to 
aid  him;  so  the  Foal  flew  aloft  into  the  sky,  soared  above 
the  abode  of”  The  Nine  Creators,”  above  the  higher  region 
of  another  mystic  being,  and  at  length  reached  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  “  The  Maidens  Three  ”  who  can  give  life  to  the 
dead.  “  On  the  golden  bed  sat  the  Three  Maidens ;  on 
their  golden  table  was  spread  the  best  of  fare.”  And  they 
listened  favorably  to  the  Foal’s  appeal,  bidding  it  watch  by 
the  dead  boy’s  side,  to  see  that  neither  worm  nor  fly  at¬ 
tacked  the  corpse  before  their  aid  arrived.  Sp  the  Foal 
returned  to  earth,  and  there  fanned  the  dead  body  with 
its  head,  while  “  into  blood  turned  the  tears  from  its  eyes  ; 
into  ice  turned  the  dew  from  its  nostrils.”  At  length  came, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters. 
She  sprinkled  the  corpse  with  the  water  of  life;  she  laid  in 
its  mouth  ”  the  nine  fold  yellow  herb.”  Then  the  dead 
arose,  and  mounted  what  was  no  longer  a  F'oal,  but  a  full- 
grown  coal-black  steed,  all  gleaming  witb  equipments  of 
rold.  “  When  he  struck  bis  sable  steed  with  the  whip,  the 
lightning  blazed  in  the  sky.  When  he  swang  the  whip  the 
sky  darkened,  the  black  earth  rocked.”  And  the  lad  cried, 
“  0  sable  steed,  that  wast  ray  father,  O  sable  steed  that 
wast  my  mother,  give  me  a  name  1  Every  stag  has  hair, 
every  man  has  a  name.  Give  me  mj’  name  1  ”  Then  the 
iteed  named  him  Altyn  Pyrkan,  bade  him  be  of  good  cour¬ 
age,  and  bore  him  on  and  on  till  he  reached  the  land  of 
Saryg  Kan. 

Altyn  Pyrkan  rode  up  to,  and  entered,  the  golden  castle 
of  Saryg  Kan,  whom  he  found  sitting  on  his  golden  bed, 
combing  bis  beard,  and  whom  he  at  once  attacked.  In  vain 
did  Saryg  Kan  invoke  the  aid  of  “  the  Seven-headed 
Tschiilba giin.”  The  youthful  hero  seized  the  Seven-headed 
demon  by  the  feet,  and  flung  him  down  “  below  nine  earth- 
surfaces.”  There  lay  he  senseless.  Just  as  ill  fared  the 
"Swan-wife  with  the  fallow  mare.”  Her  the  youth  struck 
on  the  cheek.  ”  No  people  is  there  on  this  earth  which 
heard  not  the  sound  of  his  hand.”  Down  below  nine 
earth  surfaces  fell  the  Swan-wife  and  her  steed.  “  Very 
nearly  did  she  give  up  the  ghost.  All  thought  of  this 
world  did  she  forego.”  Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  “  The 
Seven  Naked  Men.”  Them  did  the  hero  nail,  pierced  by 
the  same  arrow,  to  a  white  peak.  Afterwards  he  cleft  in 
half  the  two  black  hounds,  and  tore  in  twain  the  two  king- 
eagles,  and  then  he  seized  Saryg  Kan  by  the  feet,  and 
dashed  him  to  pieces  against  the  bridle-post.  ”  For  the 
magpies  to  pick  remained  his  flesh.  For  the  ravens  to 
hack  remained  his  flesh.  For  the  dogs  to  lap  remained 
his  blood.  Into  earth  and  sand  mouldered  away  bis 
bones.” 

Then  the  youth  rode  away  to  seek  the  remains  of  Altyn 


Argak,  the  hero  who  had  been  burnt  to  death  for  sparing 
his  life.  Having  found  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  blazed, 
and  from  which  a  wind  from  the  left  had  carried  away  the 
victim’s  ashes,  he  summoned  a  wind  from  the  right  which 
brought  them  back  again.  ”  All  these  ashes  did  he  collect, 
thrice  did  he  stamp  upon  the  ground,  thrice  did  he 
whistle.”  The  dead  Altyn  Argak  became  fhiinself  again, 
and  then  be  and  the  youthful  hero  who  bad  brought  him 
back  to  life  agreed  to  live  together  as  brothers.  Time 
passed  by  and  the  friends  determined  to  get  married.  The 
younger  asked  the  hand  of  a  maiden  for  the  elder;  but  her 
two  brothers  replied.  “  We  will  not  give  her.  Binding  a 
stone  to  her  neck  will  we  rather  fling  her  mto  the  sea;”# 
and  they  added  to  insult  the  injury  of  blows.  Then  Altyn 
Pyrkan  seized  one  of  the  brothers,  gripped  him  tightly  un¬ 
der  his  left  arm,  and  punished  him  with  the  right  till  he 
died.  Afterwards  “to  the  white  water  he  brought  him, 
plucked  out  his  heart,  washed  it  in  the  white  water  and  so 
drove  out  of  it  its  evil  nature,  and  then  restored  him  to 
life.”  By  a  similar  operation  the  other  hero  was  in  .a  like 
manner  benefited,  and  then  the  penitent  brothers  agreed  to 
their  sister’s  marriage  with  Altyn  Argak.  Altyn  Pyrkan 
next  went  in  search  of  a  bride  for  himself.  Flying  right 
up  into  the  sky,  he  visited  the  Nine  Creators,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  deity 
who  dwells  above  them,  Odiirba  Tsebajan,  who  thanked 
him  warmly  for  what  he  had  done  to  the  two  brothers. 

‘‘  Them  did  I  create,”  he  said.  “  ’I’hey  are  great  and 
mighty  heroes,  but  their  souls  were  evil.  Their  souls  hast 
thou  washed,  a  white  soul  hast  thou  given  to  them  ;  there¬ 
fore  be  thou  thanked  1  ”  After  leaving  him,  Altyn  Pyrkan 
soared  to  the  still  loftier  abode  of  “The  Three  Maidens,” 
the  youngest  of  whom  he  asked  to  be  his  wife.  “  Without 
having  fought  with  a  hero  will  I  not  marry  him.  Let  us 
fight  at  once,”  she  replied.  The  combat  began  and  lasted 
long.  “  How  many  months  passed  by  they  knew  not. 
How  many  years  pa,«sed  by  did  not  they  themselves  know.’ 
They  trampled  down  the  whole  earth,  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  have  supported  them,  had  not  “  all  the  Creators  ” 
come  and  strengthened  it.  Not  a  hill  was  left  standing  ; 
not  a  tree  remained  upright.  At  last,  after  the  hero’s  ar¬ 
mor  had*  given  way  at  nine  points,  he  made  a  final  eflbrt, 
and  lifted  the  maiden  high  aloft  in  the  air.  “  But  down  on 
the  ground  he  did  not  dash  the  maiden;  he  took  pity  on 
his  wife  that  was  to  be.  On  the  palm  of  bis  hand  he 
placed  her ;  in  his  golden  pocket  did  he  stow  her  away. 
Then  to  his  own  home  did  he  bear  her  in  triumph  as  his 
bride.  And  with  so  much  spirit  were  the  sports  at  his 
marriage  feast  carried  on  that  “  the  best  of  the  horses  died 
there ;  there  died  the  best  of  the  men.  The  bones  of  the 
heroes  formed  a  twin-peaked  cairn ;  the  blood  of  the  heroes 
(lowed  like  a  sea,”  and  “  the  dogs  which  fed  on  their  flesh 
beside  the  door  could  no  longer  stand  on  their  feet ;  the 
magpies  which  had  fed  on  their  flesh  beside  the  smoke-hole 
in  the  roof  could  no  longer  fly  —  could  only  hop  along  the 
steppe.” 

We  are  not  now  engaged  upon  the  solution  of  mytholog¬ 
ical  problems,  otherwise  many  remarks  of  more  or  less 
value  might  be  made  upon  this  .somewhat  incoherent  tale 
—  one  which  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  in  it  a 
being  of  apparently  solar  attributes,  and  certainly  con¬ 
nected  with  ideas  of  yellowness  and  light,  is  annihilated  by 
the  son  of  the  Black  {Kara)  Lord  of  the  Sable  Steed. 
But  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden  meaning  of  these 
new  “  Tartar  Tales,”  we  will  refer  to  a  few  more  of  them, 
with  a  view  towards  conveying  a  general  idea  of  their  char¬ 
acteristic  features,  and  of  the  picture  of  nomad  life  which 
they  bring  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers.  The  prose 
tales  are  not  always  true  to  that  life,  often  dealing  with 
towered  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men  in  a  style  which 
betrays  their  borrowed  nature;  but  the  poems,  even  when 
the  themes  are  foreign,  always  teem  with  allusions  to  the 
homes  of  their  reciters  in  the  boundless  steppe,  their  life  in 
the  saddle  and  the  yourt. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  stories  is  their  mention 
(due  perhaps  to  Chinese  influences)  of  a  singularly  pro¬ 
tracted  kind  of  crucifixion.  The  introduction  to  the  poem 
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on  their  book.  Saura  told  this  to  her  mother,  who  cried, 
“  O  my  child,  thou  hast  a  father,  but  Tajyr  is  an  orphan  ; 
to  him  we  will  not  give  thee  in  marriage.”  And  soon  after¬ 
wards  Saura  was  carried  away  by  her  father,  who  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  distant  city,  of  which  he  became  the  ruler. 

For  some  time  Tajyr  remained  at  home,  but  at  length 
the  story  of  his  betrothal  came  to  his  ear ;  then  he  took 
leave  of  his  mother  and  set  out  in  search  of  his  bride. 
After  many  adventures  he  came  to  a  city  in  which  lived 
a  childless  old  woman,  and  she  adopted  him  as  her  son. 
One  day  as  he  wandered  about  the  streets  there  came  to 
his  ears  the  tound  of  children  reading  aloud  in  a  school, 
and  he  went  home  and  wept  bitterly.  His  adopted  mother 
marvelled  thereat ;  he  told  her  tliat  he  could  not  but  weep 
when  he  heard  the  voices  of  school-children,  and  he  asked 
what  manner  of  school  this  was.  She  told  him  that  it  was 
one  in  which  forty  maidens  were  taught,  and  that  their 
teacher  was  the  daughter  of  a  stranger  prince  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  ruler  of  -  the  city.  Tajyr  begged  her  to  get  leave 
for  him  to  stmly  in  that  school ;  so  she  went  to  the  prince 
and  besought  him  to  allow  her  son  to  learn  to  read  together 
with  the  forty  maidens,  and  the  prince  granted  her  prayer. 
So  Tajyr  went  to  the  school,  and  in  the  teacher  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  betrothed.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  class 
he  each  day  gained  a  place,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
he  found  himself  by  Saura’s  side.  Then  he  made  himself 
known  to  her,  and  she  recognize<l  in  him  her  rightful  lord. 
So  she  dismissed  her  forty  pupils,  saying  that  she  would 
teach  no  more.  When  her  father  learnt  what  had  taken 
lace  he  was  wroth,  and  he  seized  Tajyr,  not  knowing  who 
e  really  was,  shut  him  up  in  a  great  chest,  and  set  it  afloat 
on  the  sea.  But  Tajyr  escaped,  and  after  a  time  he  made 
his  way  back  to  his  bride.  Again  did  her  father  seize  him, 
and  this  time  he  gave  orders  that  the  audacious  stranger 
should  have  his  head  struck  ofl'.  So  Tajyr  was  led  away  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

In  vain  did  “many  lords,  viziers,  and  Tartars,”  moved 
by  Saura’s  prayers,  entreat  the  prince  to  pardon  her  lover. 
But  at  last  came  Saura  herself,  her  hair  all  dishevelled, 
her  face  all  torn  and  bleeding,  and  so  bitterly  did  she  weep 
that  at  last  the  prince  consented  to  spare  Tajyr’s  life.  Off 
set  a  messenger  to  bid  the  headsman  stay  his  hand.  But 
the  respite  came  too  late  ;  Tajyr  was  already  dead.  Then 
Saura  called  to  her  the  forty  maidens  with  whom  she  bad 
been  at  school,  and  with  them  she  set  out  for  the  spot 
where  Tajyr’s  body  lay.  But  when  they  drew  nigh,  fear 
came  upon  the  maidens.  So  Saura  kissed  them  and  let 
them  go,  but  she  herself  went  on.  And  when  she  found 
the  corpse  she  threw  her  arms  around  it,  and  between  it 
and  her  own  fair  breast  she  set  a  sharp  dagger  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  she  straitened  her  embrace  the  dagger 
pierced  her  heart,  and  so  she  died. 

They  buried  her  and  Tajyr  apart ;  but  even  in  death  he 
would  not  be  severed  from  her,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
bodies  of  the  two  lovers  were  found  in  the  same  grave. 
Then  they  buried  them  in  two  graves  between  which  water 
flowed.  Forty  days  later  they  who  passed  that  way  saw 
that  a  poplar  had  grown  up  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  and 
the  two  trees  had  bent  towards  each  other  and  intertwined 
their  boughs,  forming  a  leafy  arch  above  the  stream.  On 
these  boughs  stood  storks,  and  amid  the  foliage  nightin¬ 
gales  sang.  And  there,  amid  the  birds  and  the  green 
leaves,  might  the  gliding  forms  of  Tajyr  and  Saura  be 
seen. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story  current  among  the  Tobol 
Tartars  —  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  Turk¬ 
ish  family  in  Siberia.  It  is  quoted  here  as  the  first  of  a 
few  specimens  of  the  popular  tales  of  that  family,  not  on 
account  of  any  originality  of  theme,  for  it  is,  like  most  of 
the  stories  ot  its  class,  merely  an  echo  of  an  alien  tale  ;  nor 
for  any  special  dexterity  of  handling,  for  its  details  are  full 
of  confusion  and  obscurity ;  but  because  it  contains  more 
of  human  interest  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  wild 
legends  of  these  unculture<l  peoples.  Of  the  numerous  sto¬ 
ries  contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  which  the  erudite  in¬ 
dustry  of  Ur.  Kadiof!',  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kazan,  is  devoting  to  the  “  Folk- Literature  of  the 


Turkish  Races  of  South  Siberia,”  the  greater  part  describs 
the  adventures  of  heroes  who,  being  clearly  mythological, 
have  but  little  in  common  with  the  oniinary  weaknesses 
of  humanity.  By  way  of  illustration  of  this  statement  we 
will  give  a  very  condensed  version  of  the  metrical  romance 
of  Altyn  Pyrkan,  a  poem  of  more  than  usual  obscurity,  and 
no  less  than  1630  lines  long.  Another  of  the  poems,  it 
may  be  observed,  runs  to  the  length  of  3825  lines. 

Until  his  sixtieth  year  had  passed  away  the  rich  Kara 
Kan  was  childless  ;  then  a  babe  was  born  to  him.  But  at 
that  very  time  he  was  attacked  by  an  irresistible  foe,  Altyn 
Argak  by  name,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
father,  Saryg  Kan,  carried  olf  into  captivity  Kara  Kan  and 
all  that  belonged  to  him.  Only  in  one  thing  did  Altyn 
Argak  disobey  his  father,  in  that  he  did  not  slay  Kara 
Kan’s  new-born  bal)e.  Now  when  Altyn  Argak  drew  nigh 
to  his  father’s  abode,  he  ordered  a  hut  to  be  built  of  reeds, 
and  in  it  be  left  Kara  Kan  with  his  wife  and  infant  child, 
while  he  himself  rode  on  to  report  to  his  father  what  he 
had  done.  But  when  Saryg  Kan  learned  what  had  taken 
place  he  wa.xed  wroth  with  his  son  because  he  had  not  slain 
Kara  Kan’s  child,  and  he  cried  aloud,  “  Ho,  ye  who  dwell 
beneath  the  earth.  Ye  Seven  Naked  Men,  come  forth!” 
Then  the  whole  earth  trembled,  and  the  Seven  Naked 
Men  appeared  and  listened  to  the  commands  of  Saryg  Kan. 
And  they  seized  Altyn  Argak  and  bore  him  away  to  a 
mountain  peak.  There  they  bound  him  and  his  horse  hy 
nine  chains  to  A  mighty  pyre,  formed  of  all  the  wood  which 
the  mountain  forests  could  supply  :  and,  having  set  the  pile 
alight,  they  watched  it  while  it  burned.  Nine  years  long 
did  it  burn  before  it  was  all  consumed.  Then  a  wind  arose 
anil  scattered  the  ashes  far  and  wide.  Where  the  fire  had 
blazed  sprang  up  a  rich  crop  of  grass,  and  the  spot  on 
which  Altyn  Argak  perished  could  by  no  eye  be  recog¬ 
nized,  “  neither  by  the  god  who  dwells  on  high  nor  by  the 
demon  who  dwells  below.” 

As  Saryg  Kan  rode  towards  the  reed-hut  in  which  Kan 
Kan  dwelt  with  his  family,  he  became  aware  of  a  won¬ 
drous  Foal.  Golden  was  its  mane,  and  golden  were  its 
fore  hoofs ;  its  hind  hoofs  and  its  tail  were  of  silver.  He 
strove  to  catch  it,  but  it  ran  to  the  reed-hut,  caught  up 
into  one  of  its  nostrils  Kara  Kan’s  babe,  and  disappeared. 
Saryg  Kan  sent  after  it  his  “  two  black  hounds  ”  and 
“  the  two  king-eagles  which  dwell  in  the  sky ;  ”  then  he 
summoned  “  the  Seven-headed  Tschiilbiigan,  with  the  iron 
mace,  who  dwells  below  the  earth;”  the  fish-god,  Kiir 
Palyk,  “  who  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  ”  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  “  Swaw-wife  with  the  fallow  mare,”  and  ordered 
them  to  seek  the  Foal  within  the  earth,  and  below  the 
earth,  and  in  all  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Having  done 
this,  he  tried  to  find,  by  means  of  a  golden  mirror,  which 
way  he  ought  to  ride.  But  neither  by  gazing  at  the  sun 
and  moon  in  it,  nor  by  counting  “  the  stars  of  heaven,” 
and  “  all  the  water-drops,”  and  “  the  roots  of  the  herbs,” 
could  he  make  out  in  which  direction  the  Foal  had  tied. 
So  he  rode  blindly  on.  Meantime  Kara  Kan  and  his  wife 
had  died.  “  Of  hunger  and  of  thirst  perished  both  the 
aged  ones.” 

Long  did  Saryg  Kan  ride  on.  At  length  one  day,  on  the 
summit  of  a  bare  “  iron  peak,”  over  which  no  bird  could  fly, 
up  which  no  beast  could  climb,  he  found  the  Foal  resting, 
and  beside  it,  on  a  broad  stone,  the  Babe.  Bending  his 
bow  with  such  force  that  his  face,  from  being  “  whiter  than 
snow,"  and  “  redder  than  blood,”  turned  “  all  black,”  he 
let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  Foal.  “  Upon  this  earth  was  there 
no  people  which  did  not  hear  the  whirring  of  the  bow¬ 
string:”  but  the  arrow  flew  idly  by,  and  the  Foal  disap¬ 
peared.  A  second  time  did  Saryg  Kan  climb  a  hill,  and 
from  it  he  again  caught  sight  of  the  Foal,  held  at  bay  by 
his  two  black  hounds  on  the  shore  of  the  “  white  sea.” 
Again  did  he  shoot ;  but  his  arrow  killed  only  his  hounds, 
and  the  rescued  Foal  dashed  into  the  water,  'fhere  Kar 
Palyk  tried  to  swallow  it;  but  it  turned  into  a  fish,  which 
disturbed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
baffled  monster  got  his  mouth  full  of  them,  and  then  it 
emerged  at  the  other  side.  There  it  dropped  the  child  in 
a  grassy  spot,  assumed  the  form  of  a  hunter,  pierced  forty 
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elks  with  a  single  shaft,  and  fed  the  child  daintily  upon  the 
marrow  from  their  bones.  Then,  as  a  Foal,  once  more  it 
caui’ht  up  the  child  and  recommenced  its  wild  career. 

At  length  the  fugitives  reached  a  spot  where  gleamed  a 
golden  castle,  and  near  it  rose  nine  hills  over  which  forty 
maidens  were  roaming  at  play.  In  the  hands  of  the  forty 
maidens  were  forty  kerchiefs  of  gold.  “  Forty  songs  did 
the  maidens  sing  as  they  played.”  The  Foal  made  a 
grassy  couch  on  which  it  laid  the  Babe,  covered  it  over 
with  a  canopy  of  leaves,  and  then  —  turned  itself  into  forty 
maidens,  each  holding  in  her  hand  a  silver  cloth.  The  two 
bands  of  maidens  united  and  sported  together.  “  That 
months  went  by  they  heeded  not ;  the  fourscore  maidens 
played.  That  years  pas -ed  by  they  heeded  not ;  without  a 
pause  they  played.”  At  length  the  Foal  remembered  the 
Babe,  and  went  in  search  of  it.  But  in  vain ;  the  Babe 
had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  except  its  rus- 
tlinz  canopy  of  faded  leaves.  Then  the  Foal  changed  into 
a  Maral,  and  began  furiously  tearing  up  the  ground  with 
its  golden  horns.  After  a  time  ‘‘on  this  earth  shone  no 
more  the  sun ;  the  day  and  the  night  were  both  alike.  By 
the  dust  was  the  moon  darkened ;  the  moon  no  longer 
shone  upon  the  earth.”  The  world  seemed  to  be  coming 
to  an  end,  when  suddenly  the  stolen  Babe,  now  a  blooming 
boy,  was  restored,  the  Foal  resumed  its  former  shape,  and 
for  a  while  all  went  well. 

But,  before  long,  the  boy,  while  wrestling  with  a  play¬ 
mate,  fell  and  broke  his  neck.  On  earth  there  was  none  to 
aid  him;  so  the  Foal  flew  aloft  into  the  sky,  soared  above 
the  abode  of”  The  Nine  Creators,”  above  the  higher  region 
of  another  mystic  being,  and  at  length  reached  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  “  The  Maidens  Three  ”  who  can  give  life  to  the 
dead.  “  On  the  golden  bed  sat  the  Three  Maidens ;  on 
their  golden  table  was  spread  the  best  of  fare.”  And  they 
listened  favorably  to  the  Foal's  appeal,  bidding  it  watch  by 
the  dead  boy’s  side,  to  see  that  neither  worm  nor  fly  at¬ 
tacked  the  corpse  before  their  aid  arrived.  Sp  the  Foal 
returned  to  earth,  and  there  fanned  the  dead  body  with 
its  head,  while  “  into  blood  turned  the  tears  from  its  eyes  ; 
into  ice  turned  the  dew  from  its  nostrils.”  At  length  came, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters. 
She  sprinkled  the  corpse  with  the  water  of  life ;  she  laid  in 
its  mouth  ”  the  nine-fold  yellow  herb.”  Then  the  dead 
arose,  and  mounted  what  was  no  longer  a  Foal,  but  a  full- 
grown  coal-black  steed,  all  gleaming  with  equipments  of 
rold.  “  When  he  struck  his  sable  steed  with  the  whip,  the 
lightning  blazed  in  the  sky.  When  he  swang  the  whip  the 
sky  darkened,  the  black  earth  rocked.”  And  the  lad  cried, 
“  0  sable  steed,  that  wast  my  father,  ()  sable  steed  that 
wast  my  mother,  give  me  a  name  1  Every  stag  has  hair, 
every  man  has  a  name.  Give  me  my  name  1  ”  Then  the 
steed  named  him  Altyn  Pyrkan,  bade  him  be  of  good  cour¬ 
age,  and  bore  him  on  and  on  till  he  reached  the  land  of 
Saryg  Kan. 

Altyn  Pyrkan  rode  up  to,  and  entered,  the  golden  castle 
of  Siryg  Kan,  whom  he  found  sitting  on  his  golden  bed, 
combing  his  beard,  and  whom  he  at  once  attacked.  In  vain 
did  Saryg  Kan  invoke  the  aid  of  “  the  Seven-headed 
Tschiilbiigan.”  The  youthful  hero  seized  the  Seven-headed 
demon  by  the  feet,  and  flung  him  down  ”  below  nine  earth- 
surfaces.”  There  lay  he  senseless.  Just  as  ill  fared  the 
“Swan-wife  with  the  fallow  mare.”  Her  the  youth  struck 
on  the  cheek.  ”  No  p:3ople  is  there  on  this  earth  which 
heard  not  the  sound  of  his  hand.”  Down  below  nine 
earth  surfaces  fell  the  Swan-wife  and  her  steed.  “  Very 
nearly  did  she  give  up  the  ghost.  All  thought  of  this 
world  did  she  forego.”  Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  “  The 
Seven  Naked  Men.”  Them  did  the  hero  nail,  pierced  by 
the  same  arrow,  to  a  white  peak.  Afterwards  he  cleft  in 
half  the  two  black  bounds,  and  tore  in  twain  the  two  king- 
eagles,  and  then  he  seized  Saryg  Kan  by  the  feet,  and 
dashed  him  to  pieces  against  the  bridle-post.  ”  For  the 
magpies  to  pick  remained  his  flesh.  For  the  ravens  to 
hack  remained  his  flesh.  For  the  dogs  to  lap  remained 
his  blood.  Into  earth  and  sand  mouldered  away  his 
bones.” 

I'hen  the  youth  rode  away  to  seek  the  remains  of  Altyn 


Argak,  the  hero  who  had  been  burnt  to  death  for  sparing 
his  life.  Having  found  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  blazed, 
and  from  which  a  wind  from  the  left  had  carried  away  the 
victim’s  ashes,  he  summoned  a  wind  from  the  right  which 
brought  them  back  again.  “  All  these  ashes  did  he  collect, 
thrice  dhl  he  stamp  upon  the  ground,  thrice  did  he 
whistle.”  The  dead  Altyn  Argak  became  fhiniself  again, 
and  then  he  and  the  youthful  hero  who  bad  brought  him 
back  to  life  agreed  to  live  together  as  brothers.  Time 
passed  by  and  the  friends  determined  to  get  married.  The 
younger  asked  the  hand  of  a  maiden  for  the  elder ;  but  her 
two  brothers  replied,  “  We  will  not  give  her.  Binding  a 
stone  to  her  neck  will  we  rather  fling  her  into  the  sea ;  ”  * 
and  they  added  to  insult  the  injury  of  blows.  Then  Altyn 
Pyrkan  seized  one  of  the  brothers,  gripped  him  tightly  un¬ 
der  his  left  arm,  and  punished  him  with  the  right  till  he 
died.  Afterwards  “to  the  white  water  he  brought  him, 
plucked  out  his  heart,  washed  it  in  the  white  wafer  and  so 
drove  out  of  it  its  evil  nature,  and  tuen  restored  him  to 
life.”  By  a  similar  operation  the  other  hero  was  in  a  like 
manner  benefited,  and  then  the  penitent  brothers  agreed  to 
their  sister’s  marriage  with  Altyn  Argak.  Altyn  Pyrkan 
next  went  in  , search  of  a  bride  for  himself.  Flying  right 
up  into  the  sky,  he  visited  the  Nine  Creators,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  deity 
who  dwells  above  them,  Odiirbii  Tschajan,  who  thanked 
him  warmly  for  what  he  had  done  to  the  two  brothers. 
”  Them  did  I  create,”  he  said.  “  They  are  great  and 
mighty  heroes,  but  their  souls  were  evil.  Their  souls  hast 
thou  washed,  a  white  soul  hast  thou  given  to  them  ;  there¬ 
fore  be  thou  thanked  1  ”  After  leaving  him,  Altyn  Pyrkan 
soared  to  the  still  loftier  abode  of  “The  Three  Maidens,” 
the  youngest  of  whom  he  asked  to  be  his  wife.  “  Without 
having  fought  with  a  hero  will  I  not  marry  him.  Let  us 
fight  at  once,”  she  replied.  The  combat  began  and  lasted 
long.  “  How  many  months  passed  by  they  knew  not. 
How  many  years  passed  by  did  not  they  themselves  know.’ 
They  trampled  down  the  whole  earth,  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  have  supported  them,  had  not  “  all  the  Creators  ” 
come  and  strengtheneil  it.  Not  a  hill  was  left  standing  ; 
not  a  tree  remained  upright.  At  last,  after  the  hero’s  ar¬ 
mor  had'  given  way  at  nine  points,  he  made  a  final  eflbrt, 
and  lifted  the  maiden  high  aloft  in  the  air.  “  But  down  on 
the  ground  he  did  not  dash  the  maiden;  he  took  pity  on 
his  wife  that  was  to  be.  On  the  palm  of  his  hand  he 
placed  her ;  in  his  golden  pocket  did  he  stow  her  away. 
Then  to  his  own  home  did  he  bear  her  in  triumph  as  his 
bride.  And  with  so  much  spirit  were  the  sports  at  his 
marriage  feast  carried  on  that  “  the  best  of  the  horses  died 
there ;  there  died  the  best  of  the  men.  The  bones  of  the 
heroes  formed  a  twin-peaked  cairn  ;  the  blood  of  the  heroes 
flowed  like  a  sea,”  and  “  fhe  dogs  which  fed  on  their  flesh 
beside  the  door  could  no  longer  stand  on  their  feet ;  the 
magpies  which  had  fed  on  their  flesh  beside  the  smoke-hole 
in  the  roof  could  no  longer  fly  — could  only  hop  along  the 
steppe.” 

We  are  not  now  engaged  upon  the  solution  of  mytholog¬ 
ical  problems,  otherwise  many  remarks  of  more  or  less 
value  might  be  made  upon  this  somewhat  incoherent  tala 
—  one  which  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  in  it  a 
bring  of  apparently  solar  attributes,  and  certainly  con¬ 
nected  with  ideas  of  yellowness  and  light,  is  annihilated  by 
fhe  son  of  the  Black  (Kara)  Lord  of  the  Sable  Steed. 
But  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden  meaning  of  these 
new  “  Tartar  Tales,”  we  will  refer  to  a  few  more  of  them, 
with  a  view  towards  conveying  a  general  idea  of  their  char¬ 
acteristic  features,  and  of  the  picture  of  nomad  life  which 
they  bring  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers.  The  prose 
tales  are  not  always  true  to  that  life,  often  dealing  with 
towered  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men  in  a  style  which 
betrays  their  borrowed  nature;  but  the  poems,  even  when 
the  themes  are  foreign,  always  teem  with  allusions  to  the 
homes  of  their  reciters  in  the  boundless  steppe,  their  life  in 
the  saddle  and  the  yourt. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  stories  is  their  mention 
(due  perhaps  to  Chinese  influences)  of  a  singularly  pro¬ 
tracted  kind  of  crucifixion.  The  introduction  to  the  poem 
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about  Aran  Taidschy,  for  instance,  tells  how  the  childless 
old  Kok  Kan  said  to  himself  one  day,  “  Beyond  thirty  heav- 
eqs  lives  my  friend,  the  hero,  Altyn  Mokd.  Him  will  I 
slay ;  his  wife  will  I  take  unto  myself.”  So  he  set  out 
with  that  friendly  purpose.  During  his  absence  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  but  soon  afterwards  the  demon  prince  Tschy- 
lan  Kan  came  from  his  abode  “  beneath  seven  earth-sur¬ 
faces,”  carried  off  the  boy  to  his  subterranean  home,  and 
there  “  nailed  him  with  iron  nails  to  the  top  of  an  iron 
larch-tree.”  Such  were  the  tidings  told  to  Kok  Kan  by 
his  friend  Altyn  Mbko,  who  then,  “  descending  under  the 
earth,”  sought  the  land  of  the  demon  prince.  There  he  found 
*  Kok  Kan’s  stolen  cattle,  and  there,  on  the  top  of  the  larch- 
tree,  was  Kok  Kan’s  child,  still  living,  though  he  had  now 
been  nailed  to  it  for  seven  years.  Altyn  Mbkb  shot  at  the 
larch-tree  an  arrow  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Kbk  Kan, 
and  immediately  the  demon  appeared,  seized  upon  the  in¬ 
truder,  and  treated  him  with  such  violence  that  “  the  blood 
from  his  breast  was  as  a  sea;  the  blood  from  bis  mouth  was 
as  a  sea.  The  at  morn  lighting  Altyn  Mbkb  was  at  eventide 
all  but  destroyed.”  But  at  that  moment  the  boy  came  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  larch-tree  to  which  he  had  been  nailed, 
exclaiming,  “  Kill  not  my  friend  Altyn  Mbkb  before  I  ar¬ 
rive,”  and  a  terrible  combat  took  place  between  him  and 
the  demon.  Many  a  year  did  it  continue  ;  but  at  last  the 
youthful  warrior,  now  grown  to  man’s  estate,  flung  the  de¬ 
mon  so  high  into  the  air  that  he  died. 

The  poem  of  Puga-Daka  relates  how  an  orphan  of  that 
name,  when  six  years  old,  asked  his  nine-year-old  sister  to 
tell  him  about  their  father.  At  first  she  refused ;  but  at 
length  she  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  mighty  hero,  hut 
“  when  he  reached  his  ninetieth  year  he  became  a  feeble 
gray-beard.”  Then  came  two  hero-brothers,  carried  him 
off  to  their  home,  and  there,  “  with  nine  iron  nails  did 
they  fasten  him  to  a  pillar.”  When  the  boy  heard  this,  he 
at  once  set  off  to  rescue .  his  father,  and  after  a  time  he 
reached  the  abode  of  the  two  heroes,  and  tied  up  his  steed 
to  an  iron  larch-tree  which  stood  beside  their  door.  There, 
as  he  looked  around  him,  he  saw  “  a  column  of  *rock,  as¬ 
cending  to  the  sky.  To  it  his  father,  still  alive,  was  fast¬ 
ened  by  nine  iron  nails ;  ”  and  he  heard  his  father  cry, 
“  If  hither  came  my  only  son,  much  should  I  have  to  tell 
to  him.  If  to  the  two  brothers  came  my  only  son,  after  he 
had  grown  to  man’s  estate,  no  more  should  I  with  nine 
nails  be  fastened  to  this  rock.  My  ninety-year-old  body, 
fastened  though  it  be  with  nine  nails,  will  not  die.” 

In  the  similar  story  of  Tarba  Kindshi,  also  told  in  verse, 
an  athletic  hoy  playfully  flips  off  the  heads  of  three  of  his 
companions.  Thereat  bis  father  is  so  angry  that  he  shuts 
him  up  in  a  cask,  which  he  then  sends  to  sea.  It  floats 
and  floats,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  subterranean  abode 
of  Erlik  Kan,  who  opens  it,  sees  the  boy,  and  joyfully  ex¬ 
claims,  “  White  flesh  have  I  found  for  my  eating  I  ”  How¬ 
ever,  he  confides  the  prize  to  one  of  his  heroes,  who  carries 
the  boy  away  with  him,  till  his  horse  complains  of  the 
double  burden,  and  then  he  leaves  him  to  his  fate.  Long 
time  does  the  boy  wander  in  the  underground  land  where 
no  sun  is.  “  The  red  flesh  from  the  soles  of  bis  feet  re¬ 
mains  hanging  to  the  stones.  The  thick  flesh  of  his  legs 
remains  lying  by  the  way.”  Weeping  and  wailing  does 
he  wander,  till  he  comes  to  “  the  Smoke-hole  of  the  Earth,” 
the  aperture  which  leads  up  into  the  light  of  day.  'Through 
it  he  is  borne  by  a  friendly  steed,  from  off  which  he  falls 
overpowered  “  when  be  sees  the  radiance  of  the  sun.” 
Hard  by  is  “  a  golden  sea,”  in  which  he  bathes,  and  then 
he  fumigates  himself  with  burnt  thyme,  whereupon  “  the 
demon-reek  leaves  him,  the  day-reek  enters  into  him.” 
After  this  he  obtains  a  heroic  steed  and  knightly  armor, 
and  rides  away  to  his  former  home,  which  he  finds  ruined 
and  desolate.  On  he  rides,  and  at  length  comes  to  a  bill, 
whence  looking  down  he  sees  two  fires  burning  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  When  the  youth  reaches  the  spot  where  the  two 
fires  are  burning,  and  looks  around  —  there  is  his  father 
nailed  to  an  iron  larch-tree.  His  father  is  still  alive.  The 
two  spots  where  fire  was  burning  are  his  father’s  two  eyes.” 

By  other  exaggerations  of  a  similar  kind  are  these 
stories  distinguished.  Their  heroes  are  remarkably  tena- 


j  cious  of  life,  and  expose  themselves  with  impunity  to  such 
injuries  as  the  tamer  romance  of  Europe  would  hesitate  to 
I  attest.  Thus  in  the  partly  metrical  tale  of  Ak  Kdbok,  we 
find  the  following  picture  of  a  single  combat  in  which 
j  that  hero  engages  with  Koddn  Kan.  “  Koddn  Kan  ran  him 
I  through  and  through  with  his  lance.  Thereupon  Ak  Kubok 
I  cried :  — 

!  ‘  Well  dost  thou  know  how  to  pierce, 

I  But  to  lift  on  high  knowest  thou  not.’ 

Then  Koddn  Kan  hea.ed  on  high  the  lance,  with  Ak 
I  Kdbok  on  it,  and  held  him  above  himself.  From  the  lance’s 
I  point  on  high,  cried  Ak  Kdbok  — 

!  ‘  Well  dost  thou  know  how  to  lift  on  high, 

'  But  to  shake  knowest  thou  not.’ 

1  When  Kdddn  Kan  had  shaken  the  lance,  down  its  shaft 
glided  Ak  Kdbdk.  And  when  he  bad  come  to  the  bottom 
^  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  Kdddn  Kan’s  head  off. 
j  Said  Kdddn  Kan,  ‘  My  cap  has  tumbled  off.’  Then  Ak 
I  Kdbdk  drew  the  lance  out  of  bis  body,  and  threw  it  aside, 

I  after  which  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home.  But 
Kdddn  Kan’s  people  took  a  stick,  and  fitted  it  into  the 
bone  of  his  neck.  On  this  stick  they  stuck  Kdddn  Kan’i 
chopped-ofl'  head.  Kdddn  Kan  remained  alive,  ar.d  re¬ 
turned  home  to  his  own  people.” 

An  even  stranger  fight  than  this  occurs  in  the  remark¬ 
able  history  of  Altyn  Mergan.  That  hero’s  wife  having 
I  been  carried  off  during  bis  absence  by  a  “  Swan-wife,”  he 
sets  out  in  search  of  her.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
he  is  obliged  to  fight  an  “  Earth-Hero."  ”  With  his  forty- 
fathom-long  lance  pierced  he  the  Hero.  Then  be  raised 
the  lance-point  aloft,  his  dappled  steed  the  while  standing 
still,  deep  in  the  black  earth.  Aloft  on  the  point  of  the 
steel  lance  writhed  the  Hero,  the  Mighty  One,  the  Earth- 
Hero.  Seven  days  long  remained  he  there.  The  forty- 
fathom- long  lance  became  red-hot.”  This  way  and  that 
did  it  bend.  Only'  after  seven  days  did  the  transfixed 
Hero  give  up  the  ghost.  In  a  second  combat  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  foe  whom  Altyn  Mergan  pierces  and  holds  aloft  seven 
days,  his  lance  becomes  red-not,  and  bends  double ;  the 
Earth-Hero  falls  off  it  to  the  ground,  and  renews  the  fight, 
which  Altyn  Mergan  has  great  difficulty  in  bringing  to  a 
favorable  conclusion.  As  the  Swan-wife  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many  mythological  personages 
which  figure  in  these  tales,  it  may  be  added  that  Altyn 
Mergan  pursues  her  underground.  Coming  to  a  “  seven¬ 
angled  house,”  the  Swan-wife  and  her  horse  bound  through 
one  of  its  windows.  The  Hero  immediately  dismounts  and 
I  jumps  through  the  window  after  her.  Inside  he  finds  the 
owner  of  the  house,  who  not  unnaturally  remarks,  ”  People 
I  enter  a  house  by  the  door.  By  the  window  do  people  not 
I  enter  in.”  Altyn  Mergan  accounts  for  his  intrusion,  and 
I  explains  who  he  is ;  upon  which  the  stranger,  in  a  fashion 
j  not  altogether  unknown  to  our  own  drama,  at  once  claims 
j  him  as  his  long-lost  brother.  Altyn  Mergan  asks  his 
newly-found  relative  what  he  has  done  with  the  Swan-wife 
I  and  her  fallow  mare.  Whereupon  the  elder  brother  unrips 
I  one  side  of  his  bosom,  and  thence  takes  out  the  fallow 
I  mare ;  unrips  the  other  side  of  his  bosom,  and  thence  takes 
out  the  Swan-wife.  Afterwards  he  tears  in  two  first  the 
I  mare  and  then  the  Swan-wife,  and  flings  the  several  frag- 
I  ments  out  of  the  window. 

In  all  genuine  folk-tales  there  is  but  one  step  between 
I  the  actual  and  the  impossible,  but  in  these  romances  the 
I  transition  is  remarkably  abrupt.  The  story  generally  com- 
j  mences  with  a  realistic  description  of  steppe  life.  The 
I  head  of  a  yourl  arises  one  day,  saddles  his  trusty  steed, 
j  and  sets  off  to  inspect  his  wealth  of  horses  and  horned 
I  cattle.  After  a  time  he  returns,  ties  up  his  horse  to  the 
I  post  beside  the  door,  and  enters  his  tent.  There  his  wife 
I  has  bis  meal  ready  for  him ;  he  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps. 

!  A  simple  life,  chiefly  of  a  healthy  and  breezy  character,  so 
I  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  But  suddenly,  \tithout  any 
j  warning,  it  alters  its  nature.  The  steppe  is  no  longer  a 
I  commonplace  plain,  capable  of  but  slight  variety;  it  is  the 
I  thin  partition  between  two  warring  worlds,  peopled  by  bos- 
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tile  inhabitants  of  supernatural  powers.  Above  stretches  I 
the  abode  of  “  The  Nine  Creators,”  overarched  by  that  of  j 
Odiirbii  Tschajan,  also  a  Creator  but  not  a  restorer  to  life  ;  ! 
and  higher  still  is  the  sphere  of  the  Three  Maidens,  Tu-  , 
ranian  Fates  or  Nornes,  who  have  power  over  life  and  i 
death.  Looked  at  from  below,  the  steppe  is  seen  to  be  a  i 
mere  crust  spread  ab'>ve  infinite  abysses,  which  form  the  ' 
realm  of  the  gloomy  Frlik  Kan  (said  to  be  the  Erl  King  i 
of  Western  story),  the  abode  of  the  demon  race  of  Ainas,  i 
of  the  terrible  Swan-wife  (a  beiu^  very  different  from  the 
Aryan  “  Swan-maiden  ”),  of  the  ^ven-headed  Tschalba-  , 
gan  (Turanian  Dragon,  Giant,  or  Ogre),  of  “  The  Naked  ! 
Men,”  and  of  many  other  equally  objectionable  demons. 
And  at  a  word,  at  a  touch,  the  steppe  yawns  asunder ;  into 
the  common  light  of  day  emerge  the  dwellers  in  darkness ; 
a  fray  commences  in  which  the  creative  beings  on  high 
take  part  against  the  agents  of  destruction  below ;  and  a 
man  who  has  been  till  then  an  insignificant  roamer  in  the 
desert,  suddenly  becomes  the  link  between  heaven  and 
hell,  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  universe  turns. 

We  have  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  mytholog¬ 
ical  side  of  these  stories.  It  may  be  well,  by  way  of  a 
change,  to  turn  to  some  of  their  descriptions  of  real  life. 
Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  poems,  little  touches  of 
nature  occur,  which  come  home  to  us  more  readily  than 
mythological  extravagances.  Thus,  when  a  hero’s  faithful 
iteed  falls  dead  :  “  lleside  the  head  of  his  black  horse  did  ^ 
he  seat  himself;  bitterly  did  be  weep  and  lament.  ‘  O  i 
thou  black  steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  father,  O  thou  black  I 
steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  mother,  wherefore  hast  thou  died  ? 
How  can  I  bring  thee  back  to  life ?  ’”  In  all  these  stories, 
it  may  be  observed,  a  man  is  known,  not  only  by  his  own 
name,  but  also  by  the  color  of  his  horse.  “  Who  art 
thou  ?  ”  asks  one  hero  meeting  another,  and  employing  a 
settled  form  of  words.  “  Every  sta^  has  hair,  every  man 
has  a  name ;  tell  me  thy  name.”  To  which  the  stranger 
replies,  “  I  am  so-and-so  with  the  black  steed,”  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  the  case  may  be.  Name-giving,  by  the  way,  is  a  i 
serious  matter,  as  may  be  remarked  in  the  story  of  Ai  I 
Tolysy,  at  whose  naming  a  chief  summons  all  his  people,  I 
and  proclaims,  “  He  who  gives  a  good  name,  on  him  will  I 
confer  a  brave  steed  and  fine  raiment ;  but  he  who  gives  a 
bad  name,  his  neck  will  I  lay  upon  the  block  and  cut  in 
twain  with  the  sword.”  To  which  the  people  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  reply,  ‘‘We  won’t  give  any  name  at  all;”  and  the  ! 
chief  has  at  last  to  cry,  “  Let  him  be  Ai  Tolysy  with  the  | 
sable  steed  I'”  | 

Women  do  not  usually  occupy  a  very  exalted  position  in 
these  tales ;  but  the  relations  between  mothers  and  their  : 
children,  sisters  and  their  brothers,  are  set  in  a  pleasant 
light.  The  kindly  watchfulness  manifested  bv  the  elder 
lister  of  many  of  the  stories  in  behalf  of  an  orphan  brother 
is  doubtless  true  to  real  life,  while  the  rare  accounts  of  un-  ! 
sisterly  behavior  are  probably  to  be  accepted  only  in  a  | 
mythological  sense.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  Tartar  ver¬ 
sion  in  uie  third  volume  (p.  321)  of  a  well-known  Indian 
myth,  in  which  a  sister  conspires  with  a  rival  hero  against 
her  brother’s  life,  sending  him  on  all  sorts  of  dangerous 
enterprises,  strewing  peas  under  his  feet  when  he  wrestles, 
ind  eventually  supplying  the  very  strangely  tempered 
steel  with  which  he  is  put  to  temporary  death.  His  re¬ 
venge,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  particularly  ferocious 
nature.  'The  variants  of  the  story  in  different  lands  devote 
the  criminal  to  various  kinds  of  chastisement,  such  as  being 
dragged  behind  or  torn  between  wild  horses;  or  being 
burnt,  beheaded,  or  otherwise  corrected  ;  but  the  Kirghiz 
brother  behaves  to  his  treacherous  sister  as  follows  :  — 

“  Then  Erkam  Aidar  seized  bis  sister  and  bound  her  on 
his  horse.  And  after  he  got  home  he  used  to  cut  a  piece 
of  flesh  off  his  sister  every  day  and  eat  it.  After  this 
fashion  he  treated  her  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  her  flesh  came  to  an  end,  and  she  died.” 

Some  allowance,  in  such  cases  as  this,  must  doubtless  be 
made  for  exaggeration.  The  Altaic  story-tellers  are  fond 
of  hyperbolical  expressions.  In  one  of  the  poems,  for 
instance,  a  watchman  asks  bis  employer  for  a  meal,  observ¬ 
ing,  with  some  force,  “  For  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 


have  I  tasted  no  food.”  In  a  prose  story,  the  hero  has 
been  wandering  long  in  the  desert.  At  length,  “  He  came 
to  the  fallow  steppe,  where  the  magpie  flies  not ;  he  came 
to  the  yellow  steppe,  where  no  bird  flies.  There  he  thought 
he  heard  a  crane  cry.  But  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the 
crane  he  heard ;  it  was  his  two  shoulder-blades  that  rattled 
together,  so  terribly  thin  had  he  become.” 

Courtship,  in  the  poems,  is  generally  carried  on  in  a 
practical  and  expeditious  manner.  Thus  the  hero  Kara 
Tygan  Kan,  riding  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  sends  a 
messenger  to  demand  the  hand  of  Ak  Kan’s  daughter. 
The  maiden’s  father  ‘‘  sits  silently  there ;  ”  does  not  say, 
“  I  will  give  ;  ”  does  not  say,  “  I  will  not  give  ;  ”  but  her 
two  brothers  reply,  ‘‘  Until  our  round  heads  fall,  until  our 
berry-like  eyes  grow  dry,  will  we  give  her  not.”  There¬ 
fore  the  suitor  comes  in  person,  challerges  the  two 
brothers,  and  discharges  an  arrow  at  them.  The  twang 
of  his  bow  causes  a  cloud  to  fall,  and  for  a  time  the  result 
of  his  shot  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  when  the  air  clears, 
he  sees  that  his  arrow  has  carried  off  the  two  brothers. 
“  Of  the  two  brave  heroes  was  nothing  left  but  their  right 
thumbs.”  After  this,  of  course,  his  offer  is  accepted.  As 
for  the  bride  in  such  cases,  she  is  not  allowed  much  libertpr 
of  choice.  In  one  poem,  however,  she  expresses  her  senti¬ 
ments  to  her  father  with  much  frankness.  He  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  suitor  to  her  saying,  ‘‘  I  am  going  to  give  thee  to 
this  man ;  wilt  thou  take  him,  my  child  'I  ”  “  No,  I  will 
not  take  him,”  she  replies.  Her  father  loses  his  temper,  and 
cries,  pointing  to  what  seems  to  be  a  bear  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  ‘‘  Perhaps  thou  wilt  rather  take  the  bear  that 
sits  there  ?  ”  To  which  she  replies,  “  _Be  he  a  bear,  yet 
will  I  take  him.  Be  he  a  tree-stump,  yet  will  1  take  him. 
But  the  man  thou  has  brought  will  I  not  take.”  So  the 
angry  parent,  exclaiming,  ‘‘  As  thou  wilt  not  go  where  I 
wish,  so  take  thy  bear  I  ”  flings  her  into  the  bear’s  arms. 
The  supposed  bear,  it  may  be  observed,  is  no  wild  beast, 
but  “a  black-headed  man,”  who  had,  one  day,  swung  a 
bear  out  of  its  skin,  eaten  its  flesh,  and  donned  its  hide. 
This  fact  be  does  not  mention  to  his  wife’s  father ;  but  he 
propitiates  him  by  a  present  of  cooked  beef,  ‘‘  sweeter  than 
honey  and  sugar,”  so  that  the  mollified  parent  is  forced  to 
exclaim,  ‘‘  Though  he  be  a  bear,  yet  is  he  an  excellent 
son-in-law.” 

There  are  not  manv  descriptions  of  female  beauty  in  these 
stories,  in  which,  indeed,  love  plays  a  very  secondary  part. 
One  of  the  most  poeticml  is  that  which  is  given  of  the  Imau- 
tiful  Aju  Bika,  whose  face  has  never  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  who  has  never  entered  any  but  her  father’s  house, 
who  has  never  indulged  in  a  horse  laugh.  She  has  hair  as 
black  as  a  crow ;  she  bends  herself  like  a  pheasant. 
‘‘  'rhrough  her  throat  can  the  food  she  swallows  be  seen. 
When  she  looks  towards  the  sun,  the  sunbeams  are  re¬ 
flected  from  her  face.”  After  marriage  the  husband  seems 
to  think  less  of  his  wife’s  appearance  than  of  her  culinary 
powers ;  and  he  is  apt  to  treat  her  roughly,  emphasizing 
his  orders  with  thumps.  Sometimes  she  herself  indulges 
in  similar  marks  of  affection.  Thus  we  read  that  once, 
when  the  heroic  Sadai  Kan  returned  home,  and  told  his 
wife  that  a  guest  was  coming  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
“  up  from  the  golden  bed  sprang  the  excellent  wife  Sandjy 
Ko,  seized  the  iron  stove-rake,  and  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  it.”  Then  “  the  blood  flowed  down  from  the  head  of 
the  born  hero  Sadai  Kan  ;  quietly  did  he  lie  down  on  the 

I  golden  bed,  and  go  to  sleep,”  comforting  himself,  perhaps, 

1  with  the  proverb  frequently  quoted  by  his  brother  heroes 
(and  so  popular  at  the  present  day  in  Russia),  — 

A  woman’s  hair  is  very  long. 

But  very  short  are  a  woman’s  wits. 

I  Some  of  the  stories,  however,  offer  a  direct  contradiction 

I  to  this  adage,  such  as  the  following  curious  variant  of  a 
familiar  tale.  A  Prince,  who  understood  the  language  of 
birds,  heard  two  geese  talking  to  each  other  one  day  as 
they  flew.  Then  he  turned  to  his  Vizier,  who  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  tongues,  asked  him.  what  the 
geese  had  said,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if  he 
I  could  not  give  him  a  correct  answer  within  three  days. 
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The  Vizier  went  home,  put  his  winding-sheet  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  out  for  a  melancholy  walk.  The  Prince’s 
daughter  seeing  him  a  prey  to  dejection,  sent  for  him,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  communicated  to  him  what  the 
geese  had  been  talking  alraut.  The  one  which  flew  in  front, 
she  said,  was  a  gander,  and  the  other  was  its  mate.  And 
the  gander  cried,  *•  Every  other  year  have  we  flown  away  ^ 
after  the  other  birds;  why  do  we  this  year  fly  before 
them  ?  ”  To  which  his  mate  replied,  “  Every  other  year 
have  we  remained  longer  than  the  other  birds,  because 
thou  wast  lame.  I  have  fed  and  taken  care  of  thee.  A 
good  wife  can  cure  a  bid  hufband.”  The  Vizier  went 
away,  and  repeated  all  this  to  the  Prince,  who  forced  him  I 
by  renewed  threats  of  death  to  give  up  the  name  of  his 
instructress.  Thereupon  the  Prince  summoned  all  his 
vassals,  killed  a  number  of  mares,  and  held  a  feast,  pro¬ 
claiming,  “  My  daughter  will  I  give  to  the  most  miserable  ; 
man  among  you.  We’ll  see  if  she  can  turn  a  bad  husband 
into  a  good  one.”  And  he  kept  his  word,  giving  her  to 
”  a  Scaldheatl,”  whose  apjiearance,  as  described  in  an  un- 
citable  passage,  was  decidedly  against  him,  but  who,  after 
his  marriage,  had  the  good  sense  to  obey  his  wife  in  all 
things.  She  cooked  the  dinner,  laid  the  cloth,  and  ful¬ 
filled  all  other  menial  duties  herself,  and  by  sewing  and 
lacemaking  she  gained  a  rcund  sum  every  day,  so  that  the 
young  couple  were  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  and  “  four 
candles  burnt  u|K>n  their  table.”  After  a  time  the  Scaldhead 
was  enabled,  by  his  wife’s  contrivance,  to  obtain  the  right 
of  ^demanding  a  favor  from  the  Prince.  And  the  favor 
which,  at  her  suggestion,  he  asked  was,  that  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  no  fire  might  be  lighted  in  any  house  but 
his.  So  proclamation  was  made,  “that  whosoever,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Scaldhead,  shall  light  a  fire  during 
the  next  three  days  and  nights,  shall  have  his  head  cut 
off.”  Accordingly,  all  fires  were  extinguished,  e.xcept  that 
which  burned  incessantly  upon  the  hearth  of  the  wise 
Princess.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  “  thither  came 
Kydyr,  and  Fortune,  and  Prosperity,  and  gathered  them¬ 
selves  together  around  the  fire.  AVhen  the  youth  arose  in 
the  morning  and  looked  about,  every  place  was  full  of  > 
cattle;  he  himself  was  exceedingly  rich  —  was  a  Lord.” 
Then  his  wife  sent  him  —  no  longer  a  wretched  being  — 
to  fbe  chase,  bidding  him  invite  the  Prince  to  return 
with  him  to  dinner.  And  the  Prince  came,  and  when  he 
had  tasted  one  of  the  dishes,  he  cried  aloud,  “  Oh !  that  is 
indeed  a  savory  dish ;  such  dishes  did  my  daughter  cook 
—  she  who  has  gone  away  from  me.”  Th«  n  his  daughter 
revealed  herself,  and  pointing  to  her  now  thoroughly  re¬ 
spectable  husband  and  her  well-appointed  home,  she  said. 
The  bad  one  have  I  made  good.  A  good  wife  can  cure 
a  bad  husband;  thou  canst  see  it  with  thy  own  eyes.” 
Then  the  Prince  burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  “Oh,  my 
daughter  I  thou  hast  been  wise,  and  I  a  fool ;  come  home 
with  me  and  rule  my  land.”  And  having  gone  home,  he 
died,  and  his  son-in-law  reigned  in  his  stead. 

This  story  has  led  us  far  away  from  the  steppes.  We 
are  no  longer  among  rough,  uncultured  Turks  or  Mongols, 
but  are  holding  converse  with  men  of  Indian,  or  Persian, 
or  Arabian  refinement.  But  even  the  most  manifestly 
foreign  of  these  Siberian  folk  tales  have  a  certain  native 
charm  of  their  own,  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
simple  manner  in  which  they  are  related.  We  may  take, 
for  in^tance,  the  following  Buddhistic-Mohanimedan  moral 
tale,  told  among  the  Tobol  Tartars  of  tbe  Irtysch  district. 

Ilaroun  Alraschid  had  remained  childless  to  a  good  old 
age,  but  at  last  a  son  was  born  to  him.  So  dear  was  the 
child  to  him,  and  so  fearful  was  he  of  losing  it,  that  he 
brought  it  up  in  an  underground  dwelling,  far  from  the 
sight  of  ordinary  men.  Only  to  a  few  prudent  servants 
and  wise  teachers  was  the  secret  of  the  young  prince’s  ex¬ 
istence  made  known. 

The  child  became  a  good  boy,  and  spent  twelve  years 
contentedly  in  bis  retreat ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
daylight  happened  one  day  to  stream  in,  and  he  naturally 
inquired  of  his  mother  what  it  was.  She  replied  that  it 
was  the  light  of  the  unreal  world  above  which  had  made 
its  way  into  his  real  and  actual  world.  Thereupon  he  I 
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entreated  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  visit  that  fahe 
world  of  which  she  spoke,  that  at  last  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  his  cavern  and  emerge  into  the  common  light  of  day. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  and  eagerly 
did  he  gaze  around  him  as  he  walked  through  street  after 
street,  unable  to  satiate  his  curiosity.  As  he  wandered 
along,  followed  by  a  vast  crowd,  there  came  up  a  lator 
man  whose  brother  lay  dead,  and  who  begged  that  some  of 
the  Prince’s  followers  would  come  to  the  funeral.  Now 
the  Prince  had  never  seen  a  dead  botly ;  so  he  hastened 
away  to  where  the  corpse  lay,  stood  by  while  it  was  wa>bed 
and  properly  arrayed,  and  then  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
While  he  looked  on,  “  there  came  into  his  head  all  manner 
of  thoughts.”  And  he  said  to  himself,  “  Alas  1  such  ii 
this  world  I  To  gain  much  wealth,  to  gather  together 
many  herds  of  cattle  —  this  is  mere  folly  ;  all  that  a  man 
needs  in  this  world  is  three  pieces  of  linen  for  his  windin®. 
sheet,  and  four  boards  to  lay  over  him.”  Wherefore 
should  he  trouble  himself  with  vanities,  he  thought,  and 
abide  in  a  city  wbicb,  at  bis  father's  death,  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  rule,  thereby  becoming  exjtosed  to  all  sorts 
of  temptations?  Better  would  it  be  fur  him  to  quit  a 
scene  as  dangerous  as  fahe.  So  he  withdrew  himselt  from 
the  sight  of  the  people,  and  stole  away  towards  the  end 
of  the  city,  and  from  the  end  of  the  city  he  fled  into  the 
steppe. 

His  father’s  efforts  to  find  him  having  proved  fruitless, 
he  wandered  on  undisturbed.  Before  long,  he  met  a  beggar 
in  a  tattered  garment,  who  humbly  made  way  for  the 
richly-apparelled  stranger.  But  the  Prince  called  to  him 
to  draw  near  and  exchange  dresses  with  him.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  “  the  poor  beggar  rejoiced  mightily  over 
the  fine  clothes  he  bad  put  on.”  But  the  Prince,  when  he 
had  donned  the  poor  man’s  garment,  spoke  thus:  “To 
God  be  praise  and  thanks  I  Now  have  I  at  last  attained 
unto  wisdom  I  ”  Then  he  went  his  way,  and  alter  some 
time  he  came  to  a  city  where  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
poor  to  stand  in  the  market-place,  and  wait  till  rich  men 
who  wanted  servants  came  and 'took  them  into  their  em¬ 
ploy.  There  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  wealthy  old 
citizen,  to  whom  he  gave  the  fullest  satisfaction.  After  a 
time  the  Prince  went  away,  saying  that  his  employer, 
if  he  needed  him,  might  seek  for  him  at  the  end  of  three 
days. 

Hard  by  that  city  stootl  an  old  mosque,  and  thither  the 
Prince  hastened.  And  when  he  had  reached  it  he  entered 
in,  twice  prostrated  himself,  and  thus  prayed  to  God: 
“O  Thou  Almighty  One  I  out  of  nought  has  Thou  this 
nought  created,  hast  set  me  in  this  vain  world  of  ours. 
Do  Thou  now  send  me  sickness.  And  after  Thou  hast  sent 
me  sicknes.*,  give  unto  me  the  hour  of  death.  Were 
I  to  lead  a  long  life  in  this  vain  world,  I  should  heap  up 
sins  upon  sins.”  Long  time  “  did  he  weep  bitterly  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord  God ;  and  the  Lord  God  heard  his 
prayer,  and  sent  sickness  upon  him.”  Two  days  long  did 
he  lie  there  suffering.  On  the  third  day  his  employer  was 
sitting  down  to  eat,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
words  of  his  servant.  Then  he  rose  from  the  untouched 
meal,  and  went  forth  to  seek  him,  and  after  a  long  search 
he  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  mo8(|ue,  unable  to 
move.  Then  the  rich  man  would  have  taken  him  home 
and  nursed  him;  but  the  Prince  said,  “  O  my  father,  take 
me  not  to  thy  house.  'Phis  mosque,  wherein  prayers  are 
said  five  times  a  day,  is  the  house  of  Go<l.  Here  will  I 
lie,  here  will  I  give  up  the  ghost  when  my  death-hour 
comes.”  And  he  drew  forth  a  small  piece  of  money,  and 
asked  his  employer  to  buy  him  a  winding  sheet  with  it. 
The  rich  man  would  fain  have  bestowed  on  him  fine  linen 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  Prince  would  have  none  but  tbe 
coarsest,  bought  with  his  own  coin.  Then  he  said  to  the 
rich  man,  “  My  father,  the  hour  of  my  death  is  at  hand. 
Now  will  I  breathe  my  last  wishes.  W’hen  I  am  gone  do 
not  lament  over  me,  but  fasten  a  cord  round  my  neck,  and 
tlrag  me  three  times  round  about  the  mosque.”  'Then  he 
disclosed  the  name  of  bis  royal  father,  berpieathed  him  hia 
ring  and  his  Koran,  and,  having  thus  settled  all  his  worldly 
affairs,  he  died. 
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When  the  rich  man  saw  that  the  youth  was  dead,  he 
tied  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  beginning  to  drag  it  about  the  mosque,  when  a 
Toice  called  to  him  from  on  high,  saying,  “  Thou  fool ! 
(hall  a  friend  of  (lod  be  thus  treated  V  ”  And  at  that 
moment  the  door  of  the  mos(iue  opened,  and  three  meu 
entered,  bearing  a  golden  basin  and  water  in  a  flagon  of 
gold.  They  washed  the  dead  body,  and  then  they  wrapped 
It  up  and  carried  it  away  to  where  a  grave  awaited  it  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  plain.  “  Forth  from  the  grave_came 
odors  of  Paradise  and  spread  themselves  around.  Then 
the  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  all  the  funeral  rites 
were  performed  as  the  law  prescribes.  Two  men  read  the 
Koran,  and,  when  the  blessing  was  uttered,  the  Old  Man 
said  ‘  Amen.’  ” 

It  is  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  the  effect  of  this  sternly  sim¬ 
ple  tale,  which  a  few  verbal  alterations  would  convert  into 
a  Christian  legend,  by  quoting  the  paragraph  which  fol¬ 
lows,  and  which  brings  into  striking  relief  the  sensuous 
charm  with  which  Mohammedanism  has  endowed  the  as¬ 
cetic  frame  of  the  original  Buddhist  parable.  But  thus 
does  the  story  continue :  — 

“  When  the  Old  ^lan  looked  round  after  the  blessing 
had  been  spoken,  none  of  those  who  had  stood  by  were 
any  longer  to  be  seen.  Dshiibrail  (Gabriel),  lauded  be 
his  name,  brought  from  Paradise  a  golden  throne,  and 
placed  it  on  the  grave.  Then  the  youth  came  forth  from  | 
the  crave  and  seated  himself  upon  the  golden  throne.  I 
Thither  came  four  houris,  bringing  raiment  with  them,  and  | 
bearing  fooii  from  Paradise  .on  platters  of  gold.  Around  i 
the  youth  did  they  stand,  offering  him  their  gifts.”  I 

It  is  true  that  the  story  states  that,  when  the  Old  Man, 
after  conveying  to  Ilaroun  Alraschid  the  bequest  of  his 
dying  son,  returned  to  the  grave,  he  found  the  houris  still 
offering  their  gifts  to  the  ascetic  youth,  while  nothing  is 
said  about  bis  having  accepted  any  of  them. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  this  kind  which  the  Turkish 
races  have  inherited,  together  with  Mohammedanism, 
chiefly  from  the  Persians  and  Arabs.  Alnaschar’s  famous 
Basket  is  replaced  by  a  Hare  —  which  a  hunter  startles, 
thereby  losing  it,  by  the  angry  stamp  with  which  he  attends 
his  e.'cclamation  to  the  Children  whom  he  expects  to  have 
by  the  Wife  whom  he  hopes  to  marry  after  he  has  sold  the 
foal  of  the  Mare  which  he  intends  to  buy  with  the  money 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  Calf  which  he  calculates  upon 
purchasing  with  the  price  given  him  for  the  skin  of  the 
Hare  which  he  is  about  to  shoot.  The  Judgment  of  Solo¬ 
mon  is  well  represented  by  the  story  of  how  Idiigii  Pi 
settled  a  dispute,  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  camel’s  foal, 
between  a  Sart  and  a  man  who  distilled  brandy  and  pre¬ 
pared  koumiss  for  Toktamysc'u  Kan.  First  he  ordered  the 
disputants  to  tie  up,  a  little  apart,  the  two  camels  between 
which  lay  the  mothership  of  the  disputed  foal.  Then  he 
fastened  the  foal  between  them,  and  beat  it  till  it  uttered 
cries  of  pain.  One  of  the  camels  went  on  stolidly  browsing, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  poor  thing’s  cries.  But  the  other, 
the  Sirt’s  camel,  left;  off  grazing,  turned  round  its  head, 
and  with  sorrowful  eyes  regarded  the  suffering  foal.  Where¬ 
upon  Idiiga  Pi  decided  that  the  Sart’s  camel  was  the  real 
mother  of  the  foal.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Bruce  and  the  Spider;  how  the  royal  hero  was  encouraged 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  twice-baffled  spinner  to  carry 
on  his  attempt  to  gain  the  Scottish  sceptre.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  tale  may  be  less  generally  known.  When  Aksak  Ti¬ 
mur  [Timur  the  Lame,  our  Tamerlane]  was  sitting  at  home 
one  (lay,  mourning  over  his  crippled  state,  he  saw  an  Ant, 

“  which  was  just  as  lame  as  himself,”  trying  to  climb  up  a 
wall.  But,  “  as  its  lame  foot  hindered  it,  the  Ant  kept 
falling  down.”  At  last,  however,  it  succeeded  in  climbing 
to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Then  Aksak  Timur  cried. 

This  Ant,  which  is  as  lame  as  I  am,  has  by  striving  hard 
got  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Why  shouldn’t  I,  if  I 
work  hard,  become  a  Prince  ?  ” 

Some  of  our  own  fairv  stories  also  have  their  counterparts 
in  the  Turkish  tales,  in  one,  Fortunatus  travels  about  the 
world  with  his  wonderful  companions ;  in  another,'  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  slumbers  heavily,  not  to  be  awakened  by 


any  kiss;  here,  the  youngest  son  marries  his  Frog-wife  ; 
there,  Puss-in-Boots,  in  a  fox’s  shape,  unblu'^hingly  supplies 
the  wants  of  a  Turkish  Marquis  of  Carabas.  It  were  easy 
to  mention  many  links  between  our  •story land  and  that  of 
the  wild  children  of  the  steppes,  to  adduce  many  points  of 
contact  between  their  limited  world  of  thoujht  and  our 
larger  intellectual  sphere.  But  it  must  sufflee  for  the 
present  to  give,  instead,  one  specimen  of  their  lyric  poetry, 
in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  their  expression  of  feelings 
which  sway  all  human  hearts,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  to  which  the  possessors  of  those  organs  may 
have  attained.  Here  is  the  literal  version  of  a  Song  which 
comes  from  the  Baraba  tribe  of  Siberian  Tartars  on  the 
river  Om.  It  must  be  confessed,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish 
names  may  sound  unromantic  to  unaccustomed  ears :  — 

“  Heavily  falls  the  rain ;  along  the  brook  Ak  Jiin  is 
wending.  Ak  Jiin,  thou  art  my  love ;  how  fares  it  with 
Ak  Jiin  ? 

“  Across  the  white  sea  as  I  sailed,  beside  the  helm  I 
yearned  for  home.  Sungs  of  longing  did  I  sing  whenever 
I  thought  of  the  fair  one. 

“White  doves!  blue  doves!  wherefore  do  ye  gather  to¬ 
gether  on  the  beam  ?  This  trouble,  this  sorrow,  wherefore 
gathers  it  abov.e  my  head  Y 

“Two  birds  are  flying  through  the  heavens —  one 
bound,  one  free.  O  sweet  sleep  of  mine  at  midnight  I 
Could  I  but  waken  and  kiss  her,  how  glad  would  be  my 
heart  1  ” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SCRIBE  AND  THE  ELDER 
DUMAS. 

Thk  German  dramatist,  Gustav  zu  Putlitz,  has  iust  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  theatrical  memoirs,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  experiences  as  a  play  writer  and  manager  during 
the  last  half-century.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book  is  one  giving  an  account  of  visits  paid  by  him 
to  various  threatrical  celebrities  in  Paris.  Madeleine 
Brohan  had  just  made  her  debut  in  Scribe’s  “  Contes  de  la 
Relne  de  Navarre,”  and  Herr  zu  Putlitz,  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Meyerlieer,  went  to  congratulate 
the  author  on  the  success  of  his  piece.  “  Scribe,”  he  says, 
“  was  rather  short  than  tall,  with  sleek  "ray  hair,  finely 
cut*  features,  and  intelligent  dark  eyes.  His  general  ap¬ 
pearance  was  simple,  almost  pedantic,  and  his  manner  was 
grave  and  precise.”  After  some  conversation  about  French 
and  German  dramatic  literature,  Herr  zu  Putlitz  observed 
that  the  practice  so  frequently  adopted  by  French  writers, 
and  especially  by  Scribe  himself,  of  writing  a  play  with 
the  assistance  of  collaborateurs,  must  often  be  very  incon¬ 
venient.  “  Not  when  the  play  is  a  short  vaudeville,”  an¬ 
swered  Scribe.  “  One  author  brings  the  idea,  and  the 
scaffolding  of  the  piece  {charpente)  is  then  built  up  by 
the  authors  in  common,  after  which  the  various  scenes  are 
distributed  among  them  according  to  their  special  (qualifi¬ 
cations.  Often  the  whole  play  is  written  by  one  author, 
who  afterwards  makes  alterations  in  it  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  collaborateur.  It  also  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  songs  in  the  piece  are  written  by  a  third 
man,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  or  the  dialogue. 
It  is  much  more  difflcult  for  two  or  more  authors  to  join  in 
writing  a  longer  pie(^.  In  such  cases  they  have  to  consult 
together  about  the  whole  of  the  play,  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  When  an  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the  execution 
of  the  idea  is  comparatively  easy,  although  it  often  happens 
that  in  the  writing  of  a  play  things  occur  which  render  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the  piece.  This  was 
the  case  in  writing  the  ‘  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre.’ 
My  idea  was  to  make  the  piece  a  graceful  comedy ;  but 
my  assistant,  Legouvi;,  took  up  a  very  serious  tone  in  the 
second  act,  and  in  writing  the  fifth  act  he  gave  the  play 
a  tragical  catastrophe,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  our 
agreement.  I  protested,  but  we  could  not  agree.  We 
then  decided  each  to  write  a  fifth  act  and  read  them  to 
the  actors,  who  would  determine  by  a  majority  of  votes 
which  of  the  two  should  be  accepted.  The  actors  voted 
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almost  unanimously  in  my  favor,  and  my  friend  Legouvd, 
far  from  showing  any  ill-humor  at  the  decision,  readily 
assisted  me  in  completing  the  piece.” 

“  I  expressed  my  surprise,”  sa' s  Herr  zu  Putlitz,  “  that 
so  difficult  a  part  as  that  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  should 
have  been  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  to  an 
actress  who  bad  never  been  on  the  stage  before.  ‘  Did 
you  notice  the  least  sign  of  awkwardness  about  her  ?  ’ 
asked  Scribe  with  a  smile.  ‘  We  wrote  the  piece  expressly 
for  her,  and  there  was  no  great  risk,  for  we  knew  her  talent 
and  her  beauty,  besides  which  her  teacher,  Samson,  was 
responsible  for  her.  She  studied  the  part  so  thoroughly 
that  no  modulation  of  speech,  no  accent,  nor  gesture  was 
wanting  when  she  played  in  the  first  rehearsal ;  and  up 
wards  of  forty  rehearsals  of  the  play  were  made  before  it 
was  produced  in  public.’  I  now  understand  the  secret 
of  the  erummhle  which  is  so  remarkable  in  French  theatrical 
performances.  It  must  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
authors  to  be  present  at  these  rehearsals,  for  they  thus  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  stage  and  the  means 
by  which  theatrical  effects  are  produced.” 

A  short  time  after,  Herr  zu  Putlitz  was  introduced  by 
Meyerbeer  to  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  great  novelist  had 
a  whole  house  to  himself,  though  he  bad  no  family,  and 
lived  quite  alone.  His  visitor  was  ushered  by  a  Moor  into 
a  large  room,  through  a  door  hung  with  heavy  Turkish 
curtains.  Dumas,  “  a  tall  man,  of  commanding  appearance, 
with  woolly  black  hair  just  beginning  to  turn  gray,  a  nose 
leglrement  retrotuse,  large  clever-looking  eyes,  full  lips,  and 
a  broad  chest,”  was  seated  at  a  writing-desk,  and  begeed 
Herr  zu  Putlitz  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  had 
an  article  to  write,  which  his  servant  was  waiting  for. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  talking  every  now 
and  then  as  if  he  were  writing  mechanically.  The  room 
had  no  windows,  but  one  side  of  it  looked  out  into  a  large 
conservatory,  filled  with  palms  and  other  exotic  plants, 
arranged  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  design.  On  the 
three  other  sides,  about  ten  feet  from  the  walls,  hung 
Turkish  curtains,  supported  on  columns  with  grotesque 
carvings ;  and  all  the  furniture  that  was  visible  consisted 
of  Dumas’  writing-table  and  a  few  chairs.  Perceivintr  that 
his  visitor  was  looking  round  him  with  an  air  of  curiosity, 
Dumas  observed  that  he  had  arranged  his  room  so  as  to 
have  everything  he  wanted  close  at  band.  Drawing  aside 
one  of  the  curtains,  he  showed  a  low  couch  covered  with 
a  lion’s  skin.  “  That,”  he  said,  “  is  my  bedroom.  And 
here  ”  (drawing  another  curtain)  “  is  my  bath-room ;  here 
my  dining-room;  here  my  dressing-gown.  There  is  my 
library  ;  I  do  not  want  a  large  one,  for  all  my  historical 
references  are  in  my  own  head.  Two  divisions  of  the 
bookcase  are  filled  with  my  manuscripts.  I  wrote  them 
all  myself,  and  much  more  Insides ;  and  yet  there  are  fools 
who  say  I  employ  others  to  write  my  books.  It  would  take 
me  more  time  to  read  other  people’s  writing  than  to  write 
myself,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  correct  it.” 

Herr  zu  Putlitz  here  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
large  pile  of  manuscripts  before  him.  “  Yes,”  said  Dumas, 
“the  creative  faculty  never  leaves  me.  I  aih  always  com¬ 
posing,  even  when  I  do  something  else,  as  at  this  mo¬ 
ment”  After  some  more  talk,  all  about  himself,  Dumas 
invited  his  visitor  to  go  with  him  to  a  rehearsal  in  the 
Theatre  Historiijue  (now  the  Thddtre  Lyrique),  of  which 
he  was  at  that  time  proprietor  and  manager.  The  re¬ 
hearsal  was  very  satisfactory,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  the  play  would  be  a  success ;  but  on  Herr  zu 
Putlitz  calling  to  ascertain  when  the  first  performance 
would  take  place,  he  found  the  theatre  closed.  Like  most 
of  Dumas’  speculations,  it  had  broken  down  owing  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  he  had  incurred  in  starting  it. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are  now  writing  a  new  se¬ 
rial  story,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  CasseWa  Magazine. 
It  will  be  entitled  “  The  College  Life  of  Maitre  Nabldt,” 


and  will  be  based  on  the  adventures  of  a  young  collegian 
during  the  Louis  Philippe  era. 

M.  Offenbach’s  new  three-act  opera,  “  La  Jolie 
Parfuineuse,”  is  likely  to  have  a  long  run  at  the  Renaii- 
sance,  in  Paris.  The  music,  it  is  said,  gains  on  rehearing, 
and  is  found  to  be  of  a  superior  order  to  that  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  works. 

Mr.  M.\tthew  Arnold  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
liis  “  Literature  and  Dogma,”  to  which  will  be  prefixed  a 
Preface,  containing  a  review  of  the  objections  brought 
against  the  book,  and  particularly  discussing  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  foreign  critics  with  regard  to  the  fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  the  theories  of  the  Tubingen  school. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  from  the  necessitous  that  sometimes  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  hints  as  to  comfort  and  economy  may  be  obtained. 
Families  who  find  a  difficulty  in  clothing  themselves  in 
these  bard  times  will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  a 
plan  which  seems  from  the  re|K>rt  of  the  English  Consul- 
General  on  the  trade  of  Odessa  for  last  year,  lately  ksued, 
is  adopted  with  satisfactory  results  by  the  jioorer  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Kherson,  to  which  Odessa  belongs. 
In  parts  of  the  country  the  <  ondition  of  the  peasantry  Is, 
it  is  stated,  so  reduced  that  many  families  have  not  cloth¬ 
ing  sufficient  for  all  their  members  in  a  district  where  the 
climate  is  of  intense  rigor  in  winter,  and  clothing  is  not 
only  a  luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity  to  keep  off  the  cold. 
Tlie  poor  people,  under  these  circumstances,  have  hit  upon 
the  ingenious  plan  of  wearing  the  garments  by  turns. 

The.  campaign  undertaken  by  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha 
against  the  brigands  in  Thessaly  is,  according  to  a  Lamia 
newspaper,  so  far  successful  that  brigandage  is  no  longer 
in  the  flourishing  condition  which  used  in  former  days  to 
make  it  a  lucrative  profession,  and  attract  to  its  ranks  in 
Thessaly,  in  Albania,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Greece,  the 
flower  of  the  Christian  youth.  In  other  words,  no  parents 
wishing  to  provide  for  their  children  would  now  start 
them  in  life  as  brigands  with  any  confidence  that  they 
would  be  enabled  by  their  own  exertions  in  this  line  to 
earn  “  an  honest  living.”  Moreover,  much  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  profession  has  been  destroyed  owing  to  the 
unsentimental  conduct  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  the  brigand  chief  Rentina,  who 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  magnanimously  constituted 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  general 
commanding  in  Thessaly.  Instead  of  meeting  this  noble 
surrender  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
the  general  only  allowed  Rentina  fifteen  days  to  have  his 
marriage  ceremony  performed,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  brief  honeymoon,  the  unfortunate  brigand,  although 
repentant,  was  sent  to  expiate  his  past  offences  in  the 
prisons  of  Cardidji. 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  Herr  von  Billow’s  piano¬ 
forte  playing  in  London  seems  to  equal  that  shown  by  the 
Italian  public  for  the  performance  of  Herr  Rubinstein, 
who  has  been  giving  concerts  at  Milan  and  Florence, 
where  the  musical  critics  have  written  much  wonderful 
matter  concerning  him,  “  rendered  ”  as  follows  by  the  Fan- 
fulla :  “  His  hands  !  Out  of  these  sinews,  muscles,  and 
veins  speaks  a  thinking  spirit ;  these  hands  have  but  one 
soul ;  they  are  two  electrical  batteries  animating  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  greatest  wonder  is  that  there  are  but  five 
fingers  on  each  hand.  But  what  fingers  I  Lightnings 
stream  from  them,  and  when  they  fly  over  the  keys,  they 
flash  with  blue  light.  On  the  platform  stand  two  pianos. 
Let  none  be  alarmed :  he  only  plays  on  one  at  a  time. 
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The  other  is  there  in  case  one  perishes  under  his  hands. 
The  owner  of  the  instruments  goes  to  all  the  concerts,  and 
lits  there  stern,  gloomy,  unsympathetic,  save  when  a 
itring  breaks  under  Rubinstein’s  detonating  blows.  Then 
a  smile  glides  over  his  lips.  The  marble  trembled  before 
Michael  Angelo  —  pianos  shudder  at  the  approach  of  Ru¬ 
binstein.”  The  climax  of  this  rhapsody  is  rather  hazarde, 
after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Italian  papers.  Trans¬ 
lated,  but  by  no  means  freely,  it  runs  thus  :  “  At  the  last 
day  St.  Peter  will  call  Rubinstein,  and  say,  ‘  Play  that 
piece  by  Schumann  thou  didst  perform  at  Florence.’ 
Then  the  shade  of  Rubinstein  will  sit  down  to  a  shadowy 
piano-forte,  and  at  the  crash  the  dead  will  wake  I  ” 

Spkakino  of  the  Tichborne  case,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarks:  “The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was  spread 
over  upwards  of  seven  years  —  from  the  13th  of  February, 
1788,  to  the  23ii  of  April,  1795;  but  the  number  of  days 
expended  on  the  trial  was  comparatively  small.  The  evi¬ 
dence  in  reply  concluded  on  the  1 29th  day  of  the  trial 
(6th  of  May,  1794).  The  summing  up  of  the  managers 
lasted  sixteen  days,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  occupied  nine. 
The  trial  itself  was  concluded  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794, 
on  the  145th  day,  the  proceedings  in  1795  consisting  of 
preparations  for  the  decision  and  its  actual  delivery.  The 
trial  of  the  Claimant  has  accordingly  already  lasted  very 
nearly  as  long  as  did  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  Dr. 
Kenealy’s  summing  up  has  already  exceeded  in  length 
the  concluding  speeches  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Some  part  of  the  length  of  the  case  is  due  to 
the  great  latitude  allowed  on  both  sides  in  the  matter  of 
the  admission  of  evidence.  A  great  part  of  one  day  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  to  the  jury  of  Paul  de  Kook’s 
novel.  ‘Mon  Voisin  Raymond,'  the  object  being  to  show 
that  Roger  Tichborne  had  read  books  the  natural  effect 
of  which  upon  his  mind  would  be  to  produce  in  him 
a  disposition  to  seduce  his  cousin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  applicable  to 
every  criminal  case.  Suppose  the  question  was  whether 
a  man  was  the  author  of  a  libel  from  the  nature  of  which 
it  was  obvious  that  the  libeller  must  have  been  a  person 
of  much  general  information ;  would  it  be  lawful  not  only 
to  prove  that  he  had  read  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  but  to 
read  Bayle’s  Dictionary  to  the  jury,  in  order  to  show 
them  the  sort  of  effect  it  might  have  produced  on  the 
prisoner’s  mind  ?  Again :  it  appears  upon  a  trial  for 
burglary  that  the  offence  must  have  been  committed  by 
the  prisoner,  unless  it  was  committed  by  some  one  else 
who  had  read  ‘  Jack  Sheppard  ;  ’  might  the  fact  that  he 
had  read  ‘Jack  Sheppard’  be  proved,  and  might  a  copy 
of  the  book  be  re:ul  to  the  jury  ?  If  aye,  criminal  trials 
are  likely  to  become  much  longer  and  more  entertaining 
than  they  are  at  present.  If  no,  on  what  principle  was 
Paule  de  Kock  read  to  the  Claimant’s  jury  ?  ” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Examiner, 
speaking  of  the  “  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue  ”  by  the  late 
Prosper  Mdrimee,  says  :  “  These  two  volumes  of  letters 

smack  at  once  of  a  romance  and  of  a  biographical  diary. 
The  first  letter  is  dated  1841,  and  the  last  is  written  from 
Cannes,  23d  September,  1870.  Mdrimde  wrote  it  two 
hours  before  his  death.  Was  it  right  to  publish  the  fa¬ 
miliar  and  love  correspondence  of  this  eminent  writer  ? 
Undoubtedly.  This  diary,  ironical  and  affectionate,  scep¬ 
tical  and  impassioned,  epiriluel  without  an  effort,  at  once 
sparkling  and  simple,  was  a  part  of  French  literature,  as 
the  letters  of  Goethe  to  the  Baroness  von  Stein  were  a 
part  of  German  literature.  Did  the  family  of  the  Baron¬ 
ess  hesitate  to  publish  Goethe’s  correspondence?  How 


could  Mcrimee’s  ‘  Inconnue  ’  hesitate  to  impart  to  us  these 
delightful  pages  of  her  old  friend  ?  It  is  superfluous,  I 
imagine,  to  say  that  in  these  letters  the  principal  thing 
which  has  pricked  the  curiosity  of  us  Parisians  is  the  Un¬ 
known  one.  Who  is  she  ?  Do  you  know  ?  Do  you  sus¬ 
pect  ?  Are  there  not  certain  clues  ?  Did  Merimce  con¬ 
fide  her  name  to  no  one?  Were  there  no  indiscretions? 
These  .are  the  questions  which  we  ask  one  another,  and  to 
which  it  is  very  dilficult  to  reply.  ^Vs  we  peruse  the  two 
volumes,  carefully  collecting  the  hints  scattered  through 
the  letters,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  following  outlines  of  the 
mysterious  ‘  Inconnue.’  She  was  English,  and  well-born  ; 

I  very  graceful,  very  spiriluelle.  She  lived  independently 
in  a  brilliant  circle.  A  relative  had  left,  her  a  handsome 
fortune.  She  loved  travel,  nature,  art,  accomplishments. 
AVfe  see  her  now  in  Spain,  now  in  Italy,  now  in  Greece. 
Wherever  she  went,  it  was  France  that  she  loved  the  best. 
In  France  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  When 
Merimee  first  wrote  to  her,  she  was  living  in  London.  A 
few  months  afterwards  we  meet  her  in  Paris,  at  the  opera, 
at  the  Italians,  leading  the  life  of  a  genuine  Parisienne. 
She  was  undoubtedly  very  lovely.  Thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago  she  had  splendid  black  eyes,  about  which  M^ri- 
mee  in  his  letter  speaks  to  her,  both  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  magnificent  hair,  hands  of  aristocratic  delicacy,  the 
figure  of  a  sylph.  We  conclude  that  she  loved  Merimce, 
blit  otherwise  than  as  Merimee  loved  her.  Much  better, 
she  averred.  ‘  Wer  liebt  besser?’  Which  of  us  two 
loves  the  better  ?  This  question,  which  she  addressed  to 
him  in  German,  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  one  letter,  dated  1842,  Merimee  says  to 
her :  ‘  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  seen  each  other  six 
or  seven  times  in  six  years,  and  adding  up  the  minutes, 
we  may  have  passed  three  or  four  hours  together,  during 
half  of  which  we  did  not  speak  to  each  other.’  But  pres¬ 
ently  afterwards  they  meet  again,  see  one  another  more 
frequently,  visit  the  Louvre  together,  take  long  walks  in 
the  Bois  de  Bellevue,  those  unequalled  woods,  so  near  to 
Paris  and  yet  so  far  ;  he  impa.ssioned,  more  smitten  than 
ever,  she  cold,  ‘  armee  d’une  enveloppe  de  glace.’  ‘  You 
are  all  soul,’  he  says  to  her  ;  ‘  you  are  one  of  those  “  chilly 
women  of  the  north  ;  ”  you  only  live  with  your  head.  We 
both  long  for  the  impossible :  you  that  I  were  a  statue,  I 
that  you  were  not  one.’  Such  is  the  heroine  of  this  book, 
in  which  portraitures  abound,  sketches  drawn  by  a  light 
hand,  landscapes  with  all  the  sharp  precision  given  by 
nitric  acid.  Her  mask  is  an  additional  charm.  We  have 
naturally  tried  to  raise  it  a  little.  It  has  Ix^en  said  that 
the  Unknown  was  no  other  than  Madame  de  Montijo, 
mother  of  the  ex-Empress,  whom  Merimee,  in  order  to 
avoid  suspicions,  has  turned  into  a  black-eyed  English¬ 
woman.  But  the  friendship  which  the  writer  professed 
for  Madame  de  Montijo  had  not  much  in  common  with 
the  sentiments  of  platonic  love  with  which  the  letters  to 
the  Unknown  are  saturated.  I  should  be  rather  tempted 
to  believe  that  ‘  I’lnconnue  ’  is  a  fictitious  person,  created 
by  Mcrimde’s  imagination,  and  of  whom  the  poet  had 
ended  by  becoming  enamored,  as  Pygmalioti  of  his  statue. 
It  is  perhaps  less  romantic,  but  is  beyond  question  more 
probable.” 


HOME  NOTES. 

A  COUNTRY  paper  headed  its  notice  of  births,  last 
month,  “  Our  Young  Folks  for  December.”  We  watch 
with  curiosity  to  see  what  it  will  do  now.  Another  pa¬ 
per,  a  religious  weekly,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  its  head- 
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ings.  It  used  to  have  two  departments,  headed  respect¬ 
ively,  “  The  Dead,”  and  “  The  Righteous  Dead  ;  ”  but  one 
day  one  of  the  mourners  interested  in  ‘‘  The  Dead  ”  called 
on  the  editor,  and  after  that  judgment  was  ]K>stponod. 

Theke  have  been  a  good  many  reports,  affinnatory  and 
contradictory,  respecting  the  intention  of  the  Norwegian 
romancer  Bjornson  to  come  to  America  with  a  colony  of 
his  countrymen,  and  settle  in  New  Jersey.  Skandiuaven 
og  Amcrika,  of  Chicago,  now  contradicts  by  authority  the 
statement  that  he  was  thus  to  come.  Mr.  Bjornson  is  the 
regular  correspondent  of  that  journal,  and  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  that  he  intends  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  spend  the  years  1875  and  1876,  but  that  he  hits  organ¬ 
ized  no  colony  and  does  not  mean  to  leave  Norway  per¬ 
manently.  Mr.  Bjornson  certainly  keeps  a  good  look  ahead. 
His  name,  which  has  amused  people  when  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  pronounce  it  as  8[)elled,  Itecomes  simple  enough 
if  the  f*  in  it  have  the  force  of  y  given  to  them.  Bjtirn- 
jerne  Bjornson,  the  full  name,  might  be  Anglicised,  if  it  did 
not  look  impolite  toward  one  who  is  to  be  our  guest  in  1875 
and  1876,  as  Bear  Star,  Son  of  a  Bear. 

The  various  paragraphs  that  have  appeared  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Bjornson ’s  movements  seem  to  us  not  so  much  to 
indicate  a  personal  interest  in  a  charming  and  very  deli¬ 
cate  writer,  as  a  general  interest  in  the  colonization  schemes 
which  are  gra<lually  changing  the  character  of  immigration 
to  this  country.  It  is  no  new  thing  indeed  to  receive 
organized  colonies,  but  there  are  strong  indications  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  period  when  such  organized  colonies 
will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  while  there  are 
disa<lvantages  in  the  presence  of  foreign  communities  here, 
self-contained  enough  to  retain  language  and  customs  for 
many  years,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  they  must 
gradually  be  merged  into  the  larger  State  and  national 
life  :  the  organized  form  in  which  they  come  preventing 
at  the  outset  the  terrible  waste  of  vitality  and  property 
which  has  m.arked  individual  and  disorganized  immigra¬ 
tion.  A  curious  history,  by  the  way.  of  one  such  colony  as 
we  have  spoken  of  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted’s  A  Journey  in  Texas,”  where  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  settlement  of  New  Braunfels.  The  German  petty 
prince  who  led  the  colony  by  the  divine  right  of  kings 
gradually  suffered  deposition,  while  Dr,  Lindheimer,  the 
scientific  member,  took  his  place  as  the  real  head.  The 
necessities  of  the  new  life  in  America  bad  an  ecjualizing, 
effect  upon  rank,  levelling  and  raising,  but  the  members 
of  the  settlement  good-naturedly  took  care  of  the  prince  to 
the  last. 

It  has  been  the  habit  to  laugh  at  Washington  as  only 
a  paper  capital  of  the  country,  the  real  capital  being  New 
York  to  New  Yorkers,  St.  Louis  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  bring  off  his  little  pamphlet,  and  Boston  to  those 
who  take  their  daily  walk  round  the  Common  before 
breakfast.  But  in  what  city  of  America  could  there  be 
gathered  so  large  and  important  a  body  of  scientibc  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  form  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Washington  ? 
Not  in  Philadelphia  at  its  Academy  of  Sciences,  nor  in 
Boston,  with  Cambridge  at  its  elbow,  nor  in  New  York, 
cosmopolitan  as  it  is.  The  reason  is  plain,  since  Wash¬ 
ington  has  for  its  source  of  supply  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Coast  Survey,  Onlnance  Bureau,  Signal  Service, 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  Patent  Office,  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observatory,  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medical  Corps.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while 
the  executive  and  legislative  outcome  of  our  political  life 
excites  uneasiness  and  a  misgiving  that  there  is  **  rotten¬ 
ness  in  Denmark,”  there  has  quietly  been  forming  under 
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government  policy,  a  scientific  and  to  some  extent  literary 
function  which  entitles  the  nation  to  a  distinct  rank  in 
civilization,  independent  of  its  political  status. 

The  presence  of  so  many  able  men  of  science  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  an  argument  used  by  some  in  support  of  the 
plan  of  a  National  University  to  be  established  there. 
Since,  the  advocates  argue,  there  are  so  many  special¬ 
ists  engaged  in  study  and  work  in  government  offices, 
picked  men,  who  yet  have  but  limited  support,  why  not 
increase  the  work  of  each  and  get  the  advantage  of  the 
best  work  of  the  best  men  in  a  National  University,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  enormous  expense  of  bringing  together 
such  professors,  if  they  are  to  be  engaged  solely  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  university  ?  For  an  addition.al  thousand 
dollars,  the  leisure  time  of  a  scientific  man  can  be  taken, 
who  could  not  lie  engaged,  independent  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  work,  for  three,  four,  or  five  times  that  amount.  The 
plan  of  a  National  University,  as  proposed  was  well  com¬ 
bated  by  President  Kliot,  but  then  the  university  scheme  has 
been  taken  up  and  pushed  forward  by  men  attracted  by 
the  glitter  of  the  name.  The  real  question  has  been  badly 
put,  but  has  not  yet  been  answered.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  not  by  fuss,  pomp,  and  ceremony  is  a  National  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  established.  If  we  have  one,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  it  will  be  the  necessary  protluct  of  national 
forces,  a  growth,  not  a  splendid  manufacture. 


THISTLEDOWN. 

(an  ENGLISH  IIURAL  CUSTOM.) 

Ix)NO  ago  —  a  little  girl, 

Smooth  of  cheek  and  dark  of  curl, 

Like  my  daughter’s,  nearly  — 

I  gathered  for  my  bridal  bed 
Many  a  hoary  thistle-head 
Before  the  flying  tufts  were  shed. 

And  saved  them  up  so  dearly. 

Oh,  the  happy  days  and  dreams  I 
Endless  Present,  —  lit  with  gleams 
Of  a  wondrous  Future  ! 

Day,  and  week,  and  month,  and  year. 

Glide,  —  and  what  know  yon,  my  dear  1 
And  what  know  I?  Oh,  little  sphere 
Of  every  mortal  creature  ! 

Life  has  pleasure,  life  has  pain, 

Passing,  not  to  come  again. 

Blackest  hours  and  brightest. 

Time  takes  all  things,  all  must  go ; 

Bygones  vanish  —  is  it  so  7 
Gone  and  lost  forever  7  —  No  ! 

Not  the  least  and  lightest. 

In  Age  we  laugh  at  dreams  of  Youth, 

Are'Agc’s  dreams  more  like  the  truth  7 
And  what  is  life  but  feeling  7 
The  world  is  something,  none  can  doubt. 

But  no  one  finds  its  secret  out. 

To  childhood,  and  to  souls  devout, 

Comes  the  best  revealing. 

Gay  at  heart  are  you,  my  child. 

Gathering  downy  thistles  wild  ; 

Cares  nor  fears  oppress  thee  ; 

Gathering  up,  for  joy,  tor  moan. 

When  all  these  autumns,  too,  are^flown, 

The  bed  that  you  must  lie  upon. 

God  protect  and  bless  thee ! 

William  Allinoham. 
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